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A   School  and  Club  Librarians' 
Handbook 


SECTION  i. 
SCHOOL  AND  CLUB  LIBRARIES. 

It  may  be  expected  that  in  the  near  future  school 
and  club  libraries  will  attain  a  popularity  which  they 
have  not  reached  in  the  past.  The  Education  Act, 
1918,  is  almost  sure,  directly  or  indirectly,  to  result 
in  a  re-stimulated  interest  in  the  library  as  a  medium 
of  education ;  and,  as  an  indirect  consequence  of  this 
result,  its  use  as  a  means  of  recreation,  also,  may 
become  more  general. 

In  offering  advice  as  to  the  administration  of  a 
library,  an  unprejudiced  writer  cannot  escape  an  early 
recognition  of  the  futility,  and  indeed  presumpiton, 
involved  in  the  supplying  of  maxims.  At  the  most, 
therefore,  any  advice  which  follows  should  be  accepted 
as  merely  so  many  working  hints,  with  a  full  con- 
sciousness that  there  may  be  many  superior  methods 
which  only  require  to  be  found.  It  has  not  been 
thought  desirable,  and  in  any  case  the  small  size  of 
the  Handbook  would  not  permit  room,  to  explain  a 
large  variety  of  methods  of  library  routine, 
plan  has  been  rather  to  concentrate  on  one  or  two 
systems  which  are  felt,  from  practical  experience,  t 
be  worth  recommending. 

School   and  club   libraries   differ   from  ^mumcipa 
public  libraries,  as  to  organisation,  only  in  the  fact 
that  they  may  be  restricted  in  scope  according  1 
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some  special  raison  d'etre,  and  that  their  administra- 
tion is  independent  of  the  legislation  which  governs 
the  latter.  Otherwise,  they  remain  similar,  and  the 
details  of  routine  correspond. 

Some  people  argue  that  so  long  as  a  library  is  small, 
its  organisation  need  not  be  carried  out  on  very 
technical  lines.  Close  classification  and  analytical 
cataloguing  are  neglected  on  the  ground  that  the 
number  of  books  does  not  demand  such  minute  treat- 
ment. In  certain  cases  this  may  be  true,  and  hints  and 
practical  efforts  at  system  are  alike  superfluous.  But 
while  over-systematisation  is  a  present-day  tendency 
which  it  may  be  as  well  to  avoid,  lack  of  method  can 
only  remain  satisfactory  in  libraries  which  are  not 
being  added  to,  and  then  only  when  their  stocks  are 
very  limited.  In  all  progressing  libraries,  it  is  well  to 
adopt  scientific  methods  from  the  beginning.  This 
really  involves  but  little  more  trouble  to  establish  than 
a  loose  system,  and  saves  readjustment  and  correction 
at  a  later  date. 

SECTION  2. 
BOOK  SELECTION.* 

The  task  of  book  selection  is  perhaps  the  most 
troublesome  one  which  occurs.  It  is  usually  a  case  of 
too  much  choice. 

One  of  the  besetting  dangers  of  librarianship  is  to 
pander  to  personal  bias  or  conventional  taste,  in  the 
selection  of  stock.  A  library  should  not  be  merely  a 
reflection  of  the  mental  outlook  of  its  librarian.  His 
business  is  not  to  set  standards  of  taste  or  to  act  as 
censor  of  morals;  and  yet  he  is  called  upon  to  make 
his  stock  representative  and  at  the  same  time  "  good." 

*  For  a  wider  exposition  of  this  subject  see  Williams,  E., 
"Book  Selection,"  Grafton,  1920. 
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The  making  of  an  unprejudiced  selection  is  a  delicate 
matter. 

Several  attempts  have  been  made  to  reduce  to  per- 
centages the  proportions  which  a  library  should 
contain  of  the  various  classes  of  literature.  No  doubt 
some  persons  find  such  statistics  useful ;  but  I  do  not 
propose  to  follow  the  example.  It  seems  to  me  that 
it  is  a  question  which  will  be  determined  by  the  nature 
of  the  library  and  the  funds  available,  and  that  any 
attempt  to  standardise  proportion  is  undesirable. 

If  the  scope  of  the  library  is  to  be  limited  according 
to  some  special  raison  d'etre,  the  field  of  choice  will, 
of  course,  be  correspondingly  restricted.  But  here 
again,  the  restrictions  governing  the  maintenance  of 
such  library  will  in  themselves  afford  some  guidance 
to  the  method  of  book  selection. 

There  are,  among  others,  three  important  factors 
to  be  borne  in  mind :  demand,  money,  and  space. 

In  stocking  a  library  it  is  well  to  remember  the 
nature  of  the  current  demand.  This  by  no  means 
implies  that  a  librarian  should  let  his  choice  be  ruled 
only  by  the  prevailing  fashion.  Fashions  change; 
and,  in  any  case,  few  librarians  (except  perhaps  those 
attached  to  libraries  which  are  run  purely  for  profit), 
would  feel  content  if  their  collections  satisfied  only 
passing  fancies.  No;  but  in  some  libraries  there  is  a 
tendency  on  the  part  of  the  selecting  bodies  to  ignore 
the  popular  demand  too  much.  The  case  of  light 
fiction  gives  us  an  example.  There  are  public 
librarians  who  comparatively  starve  their  modern 
fiction  section  in  their  zeal  to  build  up  a  strong  non- 
fictional  collection.  Yet  there  is  usually  a  constant 
demand  for  the  former  class  of  work,  and,  surely,  if  it 
is  possible  to  satisfy  it  to  some  extent  without  dispro- 
portionately appropriating  the  library  finances,  it  is 
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desirable  to  do  so.  A  commendable  plan,  and  one 
which  encourages  borrowers  to  take  an  interest  in 
their  library,  is  to  give  facilities  for  readers  to  make 
their  own  suggestions  for  additions.  The  librarian  is 
under  no  obligation  to  approve  any  suggestion.  At 
the  same  time,  he  thus  has  an  opportunity  first  hand 
of  becoming  acquainted  with  actual  requirements;  and 
the  reader  has  the  chance  afforded  him  of  having  his 
individual  needs  met. 

I  think  it  is  safe  to  assume  that  the  financial  con- 
sideration will  obtrude  itself  sufficiently  to  enable  one 
to  dispense  with  an  explanation.  The  main  thing  is 
to  know  the  book  market,  and  to  be  able  to  regulate 
comparative  expenditure  to  the  best  all-round  advan- 
tage. For  example,  if  you  have  only  £i  per  month  in 
your  Book  Fund,  do  not  be  tempted  to  recklessly 
spend  it  all  on  one  volume!  Such  a  method  of 
acquisition  might  be  very  gratifying  to  the  interested 
reader;  but  it  might  not  have  such  a  pleasing  effect 
on  the  rest  I 

The  question  of  space  should  not  be  overlooked.  If 
shelving  is  limited,  and  the  librarian  is  yet  expected 
to  provide  a  variegated  literary  fare,  he  may  perforce 
be  obliged  to  confine  his  purchases  to  books  of  an 
encyclopaedic  or  compressed  nature.  But  if,  on  the 
other  hand,  he  has  practically  unlimited  room  for 
expansion,  he  will  be  able  to  choose  books  written 
in  a  more  discursive  style. 

In  passing,  it  may  be  mentioned  that  where  both 
reference  and  lending  departments  are  maintained,  it 
is  a  practice  to  stock  the  former  with  ready-reference 
books  in  the  form  of  encyclopaedias,  dictionaries, 
atlases,  year-books,  etc.,  and  with  books  which  are 
too  large  to  be  conveniently  carried  or  too  valuable  to 
be  allowed  to  leave  the  premises. 
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There  are  two  rival  principles  of  library-building. 
One  is  to  conserve  and  store  to  the  fullest  possible 
extent,  so  that  by  its  very  size,  the  library  will  be  able 
to  meet  the  greatest  need.  The  other  is  to  constantly 
prune  the  shelves  by  selection  on  utility  grounds. 
Arguments  for  and  against  both  methods  will  suggest 
themselves.  The  conserving  principle  makes  for  the 
fullest  resources ;  but  it  involves  the  housing  of  little- 
used  volumes  which  not  only  monopolise  space,  but 
also  require  dusting  and  preserving.  The  "  work- 
shop "  method  reduces  care  in  looking  after  the 
books ;  and  by  the  process  of  weedmg-out,  so  that  the 
shelves  contain  only  the  most  up-to-date  and  valuable 
works,  space  economy  is  effected.  On  the  other  hand, 
constant  withdrawals  make  clerical  work  and  neces- 
sitate constant  adjustments  in  the  catalogue,  besides 
involving  time  and  judgment  in  making  the  selection. 
In  actual  practice,  no  doubt,  the  system  of  library- 
building  which  was  most  desirable  in  any  particular 
case  would  commend  itself  to  the  librarian  with 
sufficient  insistence,  without  the  help  of  detailed 
theories  here. 

In  purchasing  a  book,  its  physical  as  well  as  its 
literary  qualities  require  consideration.  It  should  be 
remembered  that  a  pretty  binding  and  attractive 
lettering  make  a  strong  artistic  appeal,  and  give 
pleasure  in  an  aesthetic  sense.  The  hygienic  value  of 
clear  print;  the  comparative  portability  of  small,  light 
volumes;  and  the  dust-resisting  powers  of  smooth 
backs  and  gilt  edges  may  be  suggested  as  points  for 
special  notice.  This  subject  is  further  discussed  in 
the  section  on  preservation  and  binding. 

The  indiscriminate  acceptance  of  donations  is  not 
recommended.  Many  well-meaning  persons  like  to 
make  a  library  a  dumping-ground  for  useless  litera- 
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ture  of  all  descriptions.  Often,  it  is  in  the  way  in  the 
house ;  yet  they  are  disinclined  to  destroy  it.  So  they 
think  of  the  Library.  "  The  very  place — and  they 
will  be  so  pleased  to  have  it!"  And  along  it  comes. 
A  wise  librarian  will  select  his  donations  as  carefully 
as  he  would  his  purchases.  A  not  unknown  practice 
is  to  accept  donations  without  distinction  and,  after 
the  usual  letter  of  appreciation  and  thanks,  to  com- 
mence a  weeding-out  process,  retaining  the  books 
which  are  desirable  and  destroying  the  rest.  But  this 
does  not  seem  to  be  quite  fair  to  the  donor,  who  could 
perhaps  have  found  another  use  for  the  discarded 
volumes.  Selection  before  acceptance  is  best. 

In  order  to  find  out  in  what  particular  sections  a 
library's  stock  fails  to  cover  the  field  of  knowledge,  it 
is  a  good  plan  to  compare  the  Classification  Tables 
(see  section  on  "  Classifying  the  books  ")  with  the 
Stock  Register  (see  section  on  "  Circulation.")  Since 
the  Classification  Tables  will  be  designed  to  cover  the 
whole  field  of  literature,  an  examination  of  the  number 
of  books  the  library  possesses  relating  to  each  of  its 
divisions  and  sub-divisions  ought,  as  a  natural 
corollary,  to  provide  a  guide  to  its  deficiencies. 

When  choosing  newly-published  works,  some 
librarians  put  great  faith  in  the  criticisms  which 
appear  in  the  periodical  reviews.  Some  of  the  better 
known  papers  are  The  Times  Literary  Supplement 
(every  Thursday),  The  Athenccum  (weekly),  The 
Bookman  (monthly),  The  Publishers'  Circular 
(weekly),  and,  for  American  publications,  The  Pub- 
lishers' Weekly  (weekly). 

Those  who  are  content  to  make  a  second-hand 
choice  may  find  that  the  catalogues  of  other  libraries 
make  useful  bases  for  their  selection ;  and  the 
following  is  a  very  short  list  of  bibliographies :— 
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Baker,  E.  A. — History  in  fiction  :  a  guide  to  the  best 
historical  romances,  sagas,  novels  and  tales. 
Arranged  chronologically.  2  v.  Librarian's 
manuals.  (Routledge). 

The  English  Catalogue  of  Books.  (Yearly.)  (The 
Publishers'  Circular,  Ltd.) 

Sargant  &  Whishaw. — A  Guide  book  to  books.  1891 . 
(Frowde). 

Sonnenschein,  W.  S.— The  Best  Books:  a  reader's 
guide  to  the  best  available  books  (about  100,000). 

3  parts.    (Routledge). 

Standard  books :  an  annotated  and  classified  guide  to 
the  best  books  in  all  departments  of  literature. 

4  v.    (Nelson). 

Stevenson,  L. — A  Child's  bookshelf :  suggestions  on 
children's  reading.  1917.  (Student  Christian 
movement.  1/6.) 

The  United  States  Catalog.  (Yearly.)  H.  W. 
Wilson.  (Grafton). 

Some  or  all  of  these  guides  are  available  for  con- 
sultation in  many  municipal  public  libraries. 


SECTION  3. 
ACQUISITION    OF    STOCK. 

Many  publishers  and  new  and  second-hand  book- 
sellers will  regularly  send  their  trade  lists,  if  an 
application  is  made  for  them.  The  Literary  Year 
Book  and  Clegg's  Directory  contain  names  of  pub- 
lishers, classified  according  to  the  types  of  books  they 
publish. 
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Trie  secon'd-hand  market  is  a  happy  hunting  ground 
for  librarians,  particularly  those  whose  incomes  are 
very  slender.  Remarkably  cheap  copies  of  works 
whose  published  prices  put  them  beyond  reach,  and 
new  review  copies  and  publishers'  remainders,  may 
often  be  picked  up. 

Fuller  lists  of  dealers  in  second-hand  books  and 
remainders  may  be  obtained  from  directories  and 
literary  publications.  A  few  names  and  addresses, 
with"  an  indication  of  the  specialisation  (if  any)  in 
which  they  deal,  follows  : — 

E.  Baker,  14/16,  John  Bright  Street,  Birmingham. — 

General. 
C.  W.  Beaumont  &  Co.,  Booksellers,  Charing  Cross 

Road,  London. — Art  and  Literature. 

Boots'     Booklovers*     Library,     Farringdon     Road, 

London,  E.C. — General. 
Day's  Library,    Ltd.,  96,   Mount  Street,   Grosvenor 

Square,  London,  W. — General. 

R.  D.   Dickinson  &  Co.,   Booksellers,    Farringdon 

Road,  London,  E.C. — Theology. 
Douglas  &  Foulis,  9,   Castle  Street,  Edinburgh.— 

General. 

Farmer  &  Son,  165,  High  Street,  Kensington,  Lon- 
don, W. — Fiction. 
T.  Miles  &  Co.,  95,  Upper  Street,  Islington,  London, 

N.— Fiction. 
Mudie's  Select  Library,   Ltd.,   30/34,   New  Oxford 

Street,  London,  W.C. — General. 
W.    M.    Murphy,     Renshaw    Street,     Liverpool.— 

General. 
W.  J.  Radlett,  Bookseller,  London  Road,  Croydon, 

— Juvenile  Fiction. 
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Rolandi's    Foreign    Library,     20,    Berners    Street, 
Oxford  Street,  London. — Foreign. 

Woolston    Book    Co.,    Cheapside,    Nottingham.— 
Juvenile. 

W.  H.  Smith  &  Sons,  Ltd.,  183/187,  Strand,  London, 
W.C.— General. 

Times  Book  Club,  376,  Oxford  Street,  London,  W.— 
General. 

Henry  Young  &  Sons,  Ltd.,  12,  South  Castle  Street, 
Liverpool . — General. 

It  is  a  good  plan  when  purchasing  through  the 
second-hand  market  to  list  several  books  together  and 
compare  a  number  of  firms'  prices  before  buying.  If 
the  books  required  are  not  mentioned  in  any  current 
trade  lists,  an  enquiry  whether  such  books  are  in  stock, 
and  their  prices,  will  usually  bring  a  prompt  report. 
A  system  which  has  been  adopted  with  success  is  to 
make  out  a  sheet  as  follows,  filling  in  the  particulars 
as  they  come  to  hand.  By  casting  the  eye  across  the 
sheet  from  left  to  right,  the  comparative  prices  which 
different  booksellers  are  asking  for  the  same  work  can 
be  seen  at  a  glance.  By  adding  a  small  distinguishing 
mark,  it  is  possible  to  indicate  whether  copies  are 
second-hand  or  publishers'  remainders,  re-bound  or 
original  binding,  etc.  If  the  list  of  books  is  alpha- 
betised, the  small  amount  of  trouble  involved  is  dften 
outweighed  by  the  time  which  is  saved  in  the  long 
run,  particularly  in  large  libraries,  or  when  a  long 
list  of  books  is  being  reported  upon. 
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SECOND-HAND    BOOKS:    REPORTS. 


Date 

Vendors 


Books. 

1  Published 
Price 

1 

PQ 

>, 
& 

'3 
a 

Rolandi 

Woolston 

• 

• 

6 
H 

M 
a 

3 
O 
>< 

Austen  : 

Antbea 

3/6 

2/6* 

2/3 

— 

— 

2/9f 

2/3 

— 

Barratt  : 

Elementary 

5/6 

4/- 

— 

4/3* 

— 

— 

3/9 



Chemistry 

N. 

Benson  : 

Yesterdays 

6/- 

— 

4/- 

4/6 

— 

5/3t 

4/2 

— 

Carter  : 

Anatomy 

7/6 

— 

— 

5/- 

— 

5/9 

— 

6/- 

N. 

Dickens  : 

Oliver  Twist 

2/3 

— 

4/6 

— 

6/9 

— 

— 

C3/6] 

[6/-] 

[7/6] 

*  indicates  "rebound." 
t  indicates  "  publisher's  remainder." 

The  figures  in  brackets  indicate  the  published  price  of  different 
editions  offered. 

ACCESSIONING. 

The  card  system  of  indexing  and  recording  is  so 
well-known  as  to  require  no  introduction.  In  library 
work  there  is  plenty  of  opportunity  of  using  it  with 
advantage.  It  is  recommended  here  mainly  because 
of  its  adjustability.  The  great  drawback  in  every  card 
system  is  its  expense  and  the  space  it  requires. 

Those  who  prefer  to  retain  the  conservative  ledger, 
or  the  sheaf,  systems  of  accessioning  their  stock  will 
find  that  the  following  recommendations  may  be 
readily  adapted.  The  assumption  is,  however,  that 
the  card  system  has  been  chosen. 
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A  first  step  in  the  routine  of  book  purchase  is  to 
write  a  card  for  each  book.  The  special  form  of  entry 
for  this  card  is  the  "  Main  Entry,"  which  is  described 
in  the  chapter  on  "  The  Catalogue."  When  several 
books  are  being  ordered  from  the  same  firm 
alphabetise  the  cards  under  the  authors'  surnames. 
Record  the  names  of  the  respective  vendors  on  the 
cards,  together  with  any  other  desirable  particulars, 
including  the  date  of  ordering,  and  file  them.  Recep- 
tacles where  they  can  be  filed  vertically  are  very 
convenient,  particularly  for  purposes  of  reference.  If 
cards  of  standardised  size  are  used,  there  are  many 
trays  and  boxes  on  the  market  which  will  form  suitable 
filing  cabinets  (see  section  on  "  The  Catalogue."). 

When  writing  out  the  order  for  the  bookseller,  keep 
a  duplicate,  preferably  a  carbon  copy.  This  precaution 
is  helpful  when  disputes  as  to  non-delivery,  or  bills 
for  books  which  have  not  been  ordered,  arise. 

If  books  are  reported  binding  or  out-of-print,  or  if 
for  any  other  reason  there  is  delay  in  their  acquisition, 
the  cards  can  be  suitably  marked  and  either  left  in 
alphabetical  sequence  among  the  other  books  on 
order,  or  extracted  and  filed  separately.  It  is  a  minor 
point,  but  it  may  be  as  well  just  to  drop  a  hint  that 
where  very  large  orders  are  involved,  separate  filing 
sometimes  serves  as  a  more  obvious  reminder  to  the 
librarian,  and  saves  the  time  and  trouble  of  looking 
through  all  the  other  cards.  An  obtruding  guide  will 
probably  be  found  to  create  sufficient  division. 

When  the  books  come  in,  the  cards  are  extracted 
from  the  file,  the  order  duplicate  checked  and  ticked 
off,  the  price  and  any  other  desirable  information 
added  to  the  card,  and  tfie  latter  placed  inside  the 
book. 

It  is  usual  for  running  numbers  to  be  given  to  books 
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as  they  are  acquired.  For  this  purpose,  a  suitably 
columned  Accession  or  Stock  Book  is  kept.  A  con- 
venient ruling  is  shown  below : — 

STOCK  BOOK. 


No. 

Date 

Author 

Title 

Class 
No. 

Publ. 
Price 

Vendor 
or 
Donor 

Price  Paid 

The  stock  number  is  then  entered  on  the  card. 


SECTION  4. 
CLASSIFYING   THE   BOOKS. 

I  think  most  modern  librarians  are  agreed  that  some 
method  of  book  classification  is  desirable.  But  the 
varieties  of  system  are  innumerable.  For  example,  I 
have  now  before  me  the  brief  summaries  of  eighteen 
known  classifications  which  are  employed  in  various 
libraries  throughout  the  world* — and  there  are  many 
others  both  published  and  unknown.  So  that  it 
cannot  be  said  that  opinion  is  agreed  as  to  the  best 
method  to  employ. 

*  See  The  Library  World,  Feb.,   1919,  Supplement. 
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Various  theoretical  bases  have  been  adopted  on 
which  to  build  up  classifications:  alphabetic,  evolu- 
tionary, involutionary,  etc.,  and  for  anyone  wishing 
to  employ  a  ready-made  scheme  there  is  no  paucity  of 
choice.  For  purposes  of  practical  application  it  is 
merely  a  matter  of  mastering  their  respective  modus 
operandi,  explanations  of  which  are  usually  bound 
with  their  Tables. 

But  the  librarian  who  wishes  to  create  his  own 
classification  scheme  may  find  it  useful  to  bear  in  mind 
one  or  two  technical  points : — 

THEORY. 

Classification  is  grouping,  in  which  objects  or  ideas 
possessing  common  characteristics  are  brought 
together,  and  those  dissimilar  are  separated.  The 
whole  is  co-ordinated  according  to  a  gradation  which 
depends  on  the  theoretical  base  of  the  system. 

The  Classification  Scheme  is  the  exposition  of  the 
plan  or  arrangement.  It  consists  of  Tables  of 
Headings,  with  (a)  a  Notation,  and  (b)  an  Index,  as 
desirable  auxiliaries. 

THE  TABLES.  —  A  bibliographical  classification 
should  be  so  wide  in  its  scope  as  to  cover  all  know- 
ledge, all  ideas,  and  all  forms  of  expressions.  At  the 
same  time,  its  tables  should  be  so  minutely  worked  out 
(within  limits),  as  to  permit  of  the  provision  of  an 
exact  place  for  every  topic,  without  disturbing  the 
general  sequence.  This  does  not  mean  that  every 
subject  must  be  mentioned  by  name,  but  that  it  should 
be  possible  to  logically  expand  the  scheme  at  any 
point  without  confusion. 

It  is  necessary  to  first  divide  the  field  of  ideas  into 
broad  divisions  or  MAIN  CLASSES  which,  being  of 
equal  relative  precedence,  should  mutually  exclude 
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one  another.  As  examples  of  classes  which  are 
mutually  exclusive  fiction  (imagination),  and  history 
(record)  may  be  quoted.  What  is  fiction  cannot  be 
said  to  be  true  history,  and  what  is  true  history  cannot 
be  said  to  be  fiction ;  so  they  mutually  exclude  one 
another.  Whereas  the  classes  fiction  and  fable  do  not 
do  so,  since  fiction  may  be  presented  in  fable  form, 
and  fables  are  fictitious. 

MAIN  CLASSES  may  be  sub-classed  into  DIVISIONS. 
In  logical  language,  divisions  represent  species  of 
which  their  main  class  is  the  genus.  Sparrows  are  a 
species  of  the  genus  birds.  Birds,  therefore,  represent 
the  main  class  of  which  sparrows  is  a  division.  DIVI- 
SIONS are  similarly  divided  into  SUB-DIVISIONS  ;  and 
so  on  ad  infinitum.  The  persistent  rule  is  that  the 
larger  class  shall  represent  the  genus  of  which  its  sub- 
division is  the  species.  Thus  :— 

Class  or  genus : 
MAN. 

I 
Division  or  Species : 

ENGLISHMAN. 
AND 

Class  or  genus : 
ENGLISHMAN. 

I 
Division  or  Species : 

CHESHIRE  MAN. 

Expressed  in  one  sequence,    it  will  be  SCCMI   that 
Englishman  is  a  division  or  species  as  related  to  Man, 
but  a  class  or  genus  as  related  to  Cheshire  man: — 
(a)  Man, 

Englishman, 

Cheshire  man. 
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Here  is  another  example  of  the  sub-division  of  the 
class  man : : — 

(b)  Man, 

Author, 

Dramatist. 

A  comparison  of  the  two  examples  will  reveal  the 
fact  that  two  distinct  hierarchies  have  been  obtained 
from  the  same  Main  Class.  This  is  because  the 
CHARACTERISTIC  OF  ARRANGEMENT  in 
each  case  differed.  In  the  first  it  was  racial,  and  in 
the  second  it  was  by  profession. 

It  is  necessary  that  the  characteristic  by  which  the 
headings  are  arranged  be  adhered  to.  Otherwise, 
what  is  known  as  Cross  division  results.  If  in  the  two 
illustrations  given  the  same  characteristic  of  arrange- 
ment had  not  been  adhered  to,  the  following  results 
might  have  been  obtained  : — 

(a)  Man, 

Author, 

Cheshire  man, 

(b)  Man, 

Englishman, 
Dramatist. 

But  the  species  Cheshire  man  is  not  exclusive  to 
authors!  Nor  are  dramatists  necessarily  English- 
men! The  medley  which  has  resulted  is  a  demon- 
stration of  cross-division.  As  has  been  said,  it 
occurs  when  the  rule  requiring  that  objects  to  be 
classified  shall  be  arranged  according  to  some  pre- 
determined characteristic,  has  been  violated.  To  give 
just  one  more  example : — Supposing  that  five  boxes 
were  to  be  classified  according  to  their  shape,  one 
might  get  the  following  arrangement  :— 
square  box. 
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oblong  box. 

round  box. 

oval  box. 

diamond-shaped  box. 

Such  arrangement  is  quite  in  order.  Suppose,  how- 
ever, that,  instead  of  the  above,  the  following 
classification  were  given  : — 

square  box. 

black  box. 

oblong  box. 

green  box. 

round  box. 

Obviously,  the  second  example  is  wrong,  because 
the  characteristic  "colour"  has  been  confused  with 
the  characteristic  "  shape,"  and  the  result  is  a  cross- 
division  which  involves  the  breaking  of  the  rule  of 
mutual  exclusion.  In  practical  application,  the 
classifier  who  was  classifying  a  square  black  box 
would  be  in  a  dilemma  whether  to  place  it  in  the  first 
or  second  class;  whereas  if  either  one  or  the  other 
class  had  been  adhered  to, — that  is  to  say,  if  the 
classification  schedule  had  been  made  strictly  by 
colour  or  strictly  by  shape,  no  such  confusion  could 
have  arisen. 

The  sequence  of  classes  of  equal  relative  precedence 
may  be  alphabetical,  evolutionary,  or  otherwise  as 
determined  at  the  pleasure  of  the  creator  of  the  classi- 
fication scheme.  Classes  of  equal  relative  precedence 
are  those  which,  in  relation  to  the  main  class  from 
which  they  mutually  spring,  are  of  equal  descent. 
Human  families  will  serve  as  a  familiar  illustration  of 
what  is  meant  by  this.  The  members  of  one  and  the 
same  generation  may  be  said  to  be  of  equal  relative 
precedence  in  relation  to  the  parent  from  which  they 
spring.  And  for  purposes  of  classification,  since  they 
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are  of  equal  relative  precedence,  it  doesn't  matter 
whether  Tom,  Dick,  Harry  and  Jenny  are  arranged 
alphabetically  or  according  to  age  or  the  colour  of 
their  hair.  But  if  Tom  has  a  daughter  Mary,  she 
cannot  range  in  the  same  division  with  them,  since 
she  is  not  of  equal  relative  precedence  to  their  parent, 
they  being  children  and  she  a  grandchild.  Mary  must 
create  a  new  sub-division  and  appear  as  the  species  of 
the  genus  Tom.  Thus  :  — 

Parent. 
Tom. 

Mary. 
Dick. 
Harry. 
Jenny. 
OR 

Parent. 


Jenny. 
Tom. 

Mary. 
Harry. 


FORM    AND   SUBJECT. 

In  bibliographical  classification  it  is  the  custom  to 
name  the  classes  according  to  subject,  but  certain 
exceptions  are  made  in  favour  of  classification  by 
form.  There  are  two  kinds  of  form — inner  and  outer. 
Inner  form  is  the  nature  in  which  the  subject  of  a  book 
is  treated,  as,  historically,  fictitiously,  descriptively, 
etc.  Outer  form  is  the  literary  style  in  which  the 
subject  is  presented,  for  example,  as  prose,  verse, 
dictionary,  essay,  etc, 
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NOTATION. 

The  notation  which  accompanies  a  bibliographical 
classification  is  merely  a  convenient  symbol  to  repre- 
sent the  class. 

The  notation  marks  (which  are  also  known  variously 
as  the  class  numbers,  classification  marks,  call 
numbers,  or  classification  symbols),  may  consist  of 
letters,  as  ABN,  or  figures,  as  152,  or  marks  peculiar 
to  the  scheme,  as  f,  0,  §.  Or  they  may  combine  in 
the  one  mark  any  or  all  of  these  types,  as  35FG8. 

A  notation  which  consists  of  letters  only,  or  figures 
only,  or  peculiar  symbols  only,  is  said  to  be  *'  pure  "  ; 
one  which  combines  various  types  is  said  to  be 
"  mixed. " 

Four   things  are    important   to  bear   in    mind    in 
making  a  choice  of  notation  :— 
i. — Elasticity. 

2. — Indication  of  precedence  of  classes. 
3. — Brevity. 
4. — Ease  of  memorising. 

Elasticity  is  the  most  important,  as  on  it  may  hang 
the  adjustability  of  an  entire  classification  scheme.  It 
has  been  said  in  a  previous  paragraph  that  it  should 
be  possible  to  logically  expand  a  classification  scheme 
at  any  point  without  confusion.  Unless  the  divisions 
in  the  Schedules  or  Tables  are  rigidly  confined  by  an 
artificial  limitation,  they  should  be  capable  of  adapt- 
ability without  any  trouble.  Generally  speaking,  it 
is  the  notation  which  makes  obstacles.  Either  the 
primary  base  is  too  narrow,  and  the  choice  of  symbols 
correspondingly  limited  ;  or  the  method  of  sequence  is 
inelastic. 

This  may  be  more  simply  explained  by  the  help  of 
examples.  Suppose  it  were  decided  that  a  pure  letter 
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notation  were  to  be  adopted  for  a  Classification 
Scheme.  The  primary  base  would  then  consist  of  26 
class-marks,  this  being  the  number  of  letters  in  the 
alphabet.  It  would  thus  be  possible  to  have  in  the 
scheme  26  divisions,  each  with  a  distinctive  letter 
which  could  not  be  confused.  When  it  became  neces- 
sary to  insert  further  classes,  however,  a  method  of 
expanding  this  notation  would  have  to  be  sought. 
Figures  could  not  be  employed  since  it  was  decided 
that  the  notation  had  to  be  "  pure  "  letter.  Well,  one 
way  to  effect  the  desired  expansion  would  be  to  add  a 
letter  or  letters  to  a  letter,  and  insert  the  plural  symbols 
in  the  desired  positions.  This  is  how  it  might  work 
out : — 

A 

B 

C 

CA 

D 

DA 

E 

F 

FA 

FAA 
The  same  principle  can  be  adopted  with  figures  :— 

i 


21 
211 

212 
2121 

3 

31 

4 
5 
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Or  with  a  "  mixed  "  notation  :— 

A 
B 
Bi 

Bl2 

C 

D 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  principle  of  the  ultimate 
notation  and  its  method  of  expansion,  in  all  these 
cases,  is  identical  with  the  decimal  system,  only,  of 
course,  the  decimal  point  is  not  essential. 

Precedence  of  classes. — Some  systems  of  notation 
provide  for  the  indication  of  the  precedence  of  one 
class  in  relation  to  another.  The  decimal  principle  has 
special  powers  in  this  direction.  The  symbols  forming 
the  primary  base  of  the  notation  can  be  reserved  for 
the  Main  Classes.  Divisions  can  be  indicated  by  the 
addition  of  one  symbol  to  the  main  symbol ;  sub- 
divisions can  be  similarly  distinguished  from 
Divisions  by  the  addition  of  a  third  symbol ;  and  so 
on.  Thus: — 

(A)  Method  which  does  not  show  precedence  of 
classes  : 

B  Useful  arts. 

C  Photography. 

D  Colour  photography. 

E  Fine  arts. 

(B)  Methods  in   which   precedence   of   classes   is 
shewn: — 

[i]         B     Useful  arts. 

Bi         Photography. 

Bu  Colour  photography. 

C     Fine  arts. 
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[2]        B     Useful  arts. 

BA         Photography. 

BAA  Colour  photography. 

C    Fine  arts. 

Brevity  of  notation  is  desirable,  because  it  is  less 
cumbersome,  takes  up  less  room  on  the  book  tag,  and 
is  more  easily  retained  in  the  mind. 

Adverting  to  the  foregoing  remarks  on  "  graded  " 
notation  and  its  utilisation  to  show  the  relative  pre- 
cedence of  classes,  it  may  here  be  pointed  out  that  this 
device  carries  a  practical  disadvantage  in  its  liability 
to  result  in  a  long  and  clumsy  symbol,   especially 
where   the   classification    schedules   are   worked    out 
minutely.    For  example  : — 
GRADED  TO  SHOW     NOT  so 
PRECEDENCE.         GRADED. 

6  6       Regional  Description. 

6A  6A      Oceans  and  seas. 

6B  6B       Land. 

6BA  6C          Europe. 

6BAA  6D  Russia. 

6BAAa  6DA  Petrograd. 

6BAB  6E  Germany. 

6BB  6F          Asia. 

Ease  of  memorising  is  a  practical  advantage.  A 
notation  of  figures  is  perhaps  the  most  mnemonic 
form,  since  their  sequence  has  become  familiar  to  most 
of  us  by  every-day  usage.  Letters  are  more  or  less 
familiar  in  this  way,  also;  but  I  think  it  is  doubtful 
whether  many  persons  could  instantly  apprehend  the 
relative  sequence  of  a  series  of  letters  in  the  way  in 
which  they  could  a  series  of  figures.  Arbitrary 
symbols  have  a  peculiar  mnemonic  value  by  becoming 
associated  in  the  mind  with  the  purpose  for  which  they 
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were  created.  But  it  will  probably  be  found  that 
their  relative  sequence  will  be  even  more  difficult  to 
remember  at  a  glance  than  is  the  case  with  alphabetical 
letters. 

Index. — In  order  to  facilitate  practical  work,  a 
classification  scheme  should  be  provided  with  a  good 
index.  It  should  not  be  confined  to  words  occurring 
in  the  scheme,  but  should  include  synonyms  and 
relative  terms.  For  example,  if  the  pros  and  cons 
relating  to  alcohol  were  classified  in  the  Schedules 
under  the  heading  "  Alcoholic  beverages,"  the  index 
would  require  references  from  the  terms  "  Drink 
question,"  "  Public-houses,"  etc.,  at  discretion. 

Those  desirous  of  continuing  the  study  of  biblio- 
graphical classification  are  recommended  to  read  the 
text-books  of  W.  C.  Berwick  Sayers,  F.L.A.,  which 
are  written  in  an  excellently  simple  style.  Classifica- 
tion is  much  easier  to  learn  than  to  explain. 

PRACTICAL   APPLICATION. 

There  are  some  considerations  in  the  practical 
application  of  a  Classification  Scheme,  which  apply 
equally  to  all  systems. 

Books  are  usually  classified  by  subject;  but  in 
certain  cases,  as  already  explained  in  the  paragraphs 
dealing  with  theory,  this  rule  is  waived  in  favour  of 
classification  by  form.  Generally  speaking,  this 
exception  applies  in  the  case  of  pure  literature,  which 
is  divided  according  to  whether  it  is  in  the  form  of 
essay,  verse,  drama,  prose  fiction,  etc.,  and  in  the  case 
of  books  of  an  encyclopaedic  nature,  dictionaries,  and 
atlases.  This  does  not  comprise  an  exhaustive  list; 
nor  does  it  seek  to  establish  a  rule  of  essential  method. 
In  classification,  as  in  most  things  connected  with 
library  economy,  the  librarian's  judgment  and  dis- 
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crimination  will  in  the  long  run  be  the  deciding  factor. 

In  subject  classification,  since  books  are  unlike 
abstract  ideas  in  that  they  may  cover  a  multitude  of 
irrelevant  topics,  a  classifier  often  finds  himself  in 
doubt  as  to  which  class  to  put  a  book  in.  If  the 
subjects  which  the  book  covers  have  any  relationship 
in  the  Classification  Scheme  it  may  be  legitimate  to 
classify  it  under  the  nearest  general  heading  covering 
them  all.  But  if  the  topics  are  absolutely  irrelevant, 
it  becomes  necessary  to  make  a  choice ;  for  it  is  obvious 
that  one  book  cannot  go  in  several  places  at  once, 
although  a  sufficient  number  of  copies  of  the  same 
book  could  be  scattered  so  as  to  satisfy  every  require- 
ment. If  there  is  any  subject  which  predominates  the 
others  in  size  or  importance,  its  class  should  be  chosen 
to  receive  the  book.  If  all  the  subjects  are  equal,  and 
still  too  irrelevant  to  go  under  a  general  heading,  the 
one  first-mentioned  in  the  book  or  on  the  title-page  is 
sometimes  chosen  in  lieu  of  a  better.  The  defect  which 
will  be  noticed  is  that  the  classes  which  are  not  chosen 
to  receive  the  book  will  not  be  fully  represented  by  a 
mere  assembling  of  the  library's  stock  on  the  shelves. 
But  this  defect  is  somewhat  mitigated  by  the  cata- 
logue, in  which  entries  may  be  multiplied  to  any 
extent  so  as  to  represent  all  aspects. 

It  may  be  as  well  to  mention  that  it  is  often  an  unsafe 
practice  to  classify  Entirely  from  the  index  of  a 
scheme.  Different  aspects  of  the  same  topic  some- 
times go  under  entirely  different  classes.  For  example, 
in  one  scheme  the  topic  "  gardening  "  is  divided  over 
two  or  three  classes,  landscape  gardening  being 
regarded  as  a  sub-division  of  the  fine  arts,  and  kitchen 
gardening  as  a  sub-division  of  horticulture.  But  in 
these,  as  in  most  matters  of  librarianship,  a  little  bit 
of  common  sense  is  worth  a  shelf  of  literary  advice. 
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For  purposes  of  practical  bibliographical  classifica- 
tion, the  three  following  schemes  are  recommended. 
They  are  all  well-known,  and  at  least  the  two  first  are 
widely  used.  In  each  case,  full  directions  for  the 
application  of  the  scheme  and  copious  indexes  are 
provided. 

Brown,  J.  D. — Subject  Classification.       (Graf ton, 

1916.    2is.  net). 

Cutter. — Expansive  Clasification. 
Dewey,  Melvil. — Decimal  Classification.    (London, 

Grafton,  loth  edition,  1919;  cloth). 

The  Main  Classes  and  principal  divisions  of  Dewey 
and  Brown,  with  their  respective  notations,  follow : 

PRINCIPAL  CLASSES  AND  MAIN  DIVISIONS 

OF  BROWN'S  SUBJECT  CLASSIFICATION: 

With  abbreviated  Notation  for  classifying  small 

libraries. 


A    GENERALIA. 

AO  Generalia. 

Al  Education. 

A3  Logic. 

A4  Mathematics 

A5  Geometry. 

A6  Graphic  and  Plastic  Arts. 

A9  General  Science. 

B,  C,  D  PHYSICAL  SCIENCE 

BO        Physics,  Dynamics. 

Bl        Mechanical  Engineering, 

Machinery. 

B2       Civil   Engineering. 
B3        Architecture. 
B5        Railways,  Vehicles. 
B6        Transport,  Shipbuilding, 

Shipping. 
B8        Naval     and      Military 

Science. 

CO        Electricity. 
Cl        Optics. 
C2       Heat. 
C3        Acoustics. 
C4        Music. 
C8       Astronomy. 


DO        Physiography. 

Dl        Hydrography,        Hydro- 
statics. 

D3        Geology,  Petrology. 

D4        Crystallography, 
Mineralogy. 

D6        Metallurgy,       Mining, 
Metal  Trades. 

D7        Chemistry. 

D9       Chemical  Technology. 

E,  F    BIOLOGICAL  SCIENCE 

EO  Biology,  General. 

El  Botany,  General. 

E2 Cryptogams. 

E3 Phanerogams. 

FO  Zoology,  General. 

Fl Metazoa. 

F2 Mollusca,     Arthro- 
poda (Crustacea). 

F3  Arthropoda 

(Insocta). 

F4 Chordata,  Pisces.  - 

F5 Reptilia. 

F6 Aves  (Birds). 

F7 Mammalia. 
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G,  H    ETHNOLOGICAL  AND 
MEDICAL  SCIENCE. 

GO        Ethnology. 

G2        Human    Anatomy, 

Physiology. 
G3        Pathology. 
G4        Materia    Medica, 

Pharmacy. 
G5        Therapeutics,  Medical  & 

Surgical  BC.  (General). 
G6        Functions,     Diseases, 

Osteology. 
G7        Nervous  System:   Brain, 

Insanity. 

G8        Sensory  System. 
G9        Respiratory  System. 
HO        Blood  and' Circulation. 
HI        Digestive  System. 
H2        Urinary  System. 
H3        Reproductive  System. 
H4        Skin  and  Hair. 
H5        Parasitical,  Infectious  & 

other  Diseases. 
H6        Ambulance,      Hygiene, 

and  Burial. 
H7        Physical    Training    and 

Exercises. 

H8        Field  Sports. 
H9        Recreative  Arts. 

I,     ECONOMIC   BIOLOGY   & 
DOMESTIC  ARTS. 


10 


Dairy 


Agriculture, 
Farming. 

11  Veterinary  Medicine. 

12  Milling,    'Gardening, 

Forestry. 

13  Woodworking. 

14  Textile  Manufactures. 

15  Clothing  Trades. 

16  Costume,  Jewellery. 

17  Vegetable    and    Animal 

Products. 

18  Foods  and  Beverages. 

19  Gastronomy,      Domestic 

Economy. 

J,  K    PHILOSOPHY     AND 
RELIGION. 

JO         Metaphysics. 

Jl         Aesthetics,  Psychology. 

J2         Ethics. 

J3         Philosophy. 


J4         Theology,      Religion, 

General. 

Jo         Mythology,  Folk  Lore. 
J6         Church  Doctrines. 

J7         Fasts,  Festivals. 

J8         Government. 

KO        Churches  and  sects,  Non- 
Christian. 
Kl        Christian     Churches, 

Bible. 

K3        Christology. 
K4        Early     and     Eastern 

Churches. 
K5  Monachism. 
KG  Latin  Christianity, 

Roman  Catholicism. 
K7        Protestantism,  Episcopal 

Churches. 

K8        Nonconformity. 
K9        Presbyterianism     and 

Miscellaneous. 

L    SOCIAL  AND  POLITICAL 

SCIENCE. 

LO        Social  Science. 

LI        Political  Economy. 

L2        Science,       Govern- 

ment. 
L3        Central     and     Local 

Administration. 
L4        Law,    International, 

General. 

L5        Trials,  Actions. 

L6        Criminology, 

Police,   Penology. 
L7        Contracts,  Property  and 

Tenures. 
L8  Commerce  and  Trade, 

Money. 
L9        Finance. 

M    LANGUAGE    &    LITERA- 
TURE. 

MO        Language,  General. 

Ml        Literature,  General. 

M2        African      and      Asiatic 
Languages  and  Litera- 
ture. 

M4        European   Languages    & 
Literature  (Latin,  &c.) 

M5        European   Languages   <fe 
Literature    (Teutonic). 

M6        American  Language. 
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LUJ3   LlbKAKlfcb 

M7        Paleography,         Biblio- 
fraphy,          Historical 

S,   T    EUROPE,        NORTH 
(Teutonic  &  Slavonic). 

'ypography. 
M8        Practical    Printing    and 

SO         Russia  in  Europe. 
;S15       Poland. 

Bookbinding. 

S2         Finland. 

M9        Library  Economy. 

825       Russia  in  Asia. 

S3         Austria. 

N    LITERARY  FORMS. 

S34       Bohemia. 

NO        Fiction. 

S4        Hungary. 

Nl        Poetry. 

S5         Switzerland. 

N2        Drama. 

'S6         Germany. 

N3        Essays  and  Miscellanea. 

S61       Holy  Roman  Empire. 

S7         Prussia. 

O    UNIVERSAL       HISTORY, 

TO        Netherlands. 

GEOGRAPHY  &  AFRICA. 

Tl        Holland. 

00        Universal  History. 
Ol        Archaeology. 
O2        Universal  Geography. 
O3        Africa. 

T2        Belgium. 
T4        Scandinavia. 
T5        Denmark. 
T6        Norway. 

04        Egypt. 

T8        Sweden. 

05        East  Africa. 

06        Central  Africa. 
O7        South  Africa. 

U,   V    BRITISH   ISLANDS. 

O8        West  Africa. 

UO        Ireland. 

O9        African  Islands. 

U2        Wales. 

U3        England. 

P  OCEANIA  AND  ASIA. 

VO        Scotland. 

PO        Australasia. 
PI        Polynesia,        Micronesia, 

V5        United  Kingdom. 
V6        British  Empire. 

Melanesia. 

P2        Malaysia, 
P29      Asia. 

W,    AMERICA. 

P3        Japan. 

WO       America,  General. 

P4        China. 

W02     Canada. 

P5        Farther     India,     Malay 

W08     Indian  Tribes. 

States. 

Wl       United  States. 

P6        India. 

W5       Mexico. 

P88      Afghanistan. 

W6       Central  America. 

P9        Persia. 

W63     West  Indies. 

W7       South  America. 

Q,     R     EUROPE,    'GENERAL 

W72     Brazil. 

AND  SOUTH  (Latin,  &c.) 

W8       Argentina. 

QO        Europe,  General. 

W9       Polar  Regions. 

Ql        Turkey  in  Europe. 

Q12      'in  Asia. 
Q2        Palestine. 

X    BIOGRAPHY. 

Q26      Arabia. 

XO        Collective     and     Class 

Q3        Greece. 

Biography. 

Q4        Balkan  States. 

X08      Heraldry. 

Q5        Italy. 

Xll      Orders  of  Knighthood. 

RO        France. 

X2        Epitaphs. 

R6        Spain. 

X21      Portraits,  &c. 

R8        Portugal. 

X3        Individual  Biography. 

CLASSIFYING  THE  BOOKS 
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PRINCIPAL  CLASSES  AND  MAIN  DIVISIONS 

OF  DEWEY'S  DECIMAL  CLASSIFICATION, 

With  appropriate  Notation. 


000  GENERAL  WORKS. 

010  Bibliography. 

020  Library  Economy. 

030  General  Cyclopaedias. 

040  General  Collections. 

050  General  Periodicals. 

060  General  Societies. 

070  Newspapers. 

080  Special      Libraries. 


090 


Polygraphy 
Book  Rarities 


arities. 


100    PHILOSOPHY. 
110        Metaphysics. 


Special 

topics. 
Mind  and  body. 


Metaphysical 


120 

130 

140  Philosophical  Systems. 

150  Mental       Faculties. 

Psychology. 

160  Logic.     Dialectics. 

170  Ethics. 

180  Ancient  Philosophers. 

190  Modern    Philosophers. 

200    RELIGION. 

210        Natural  Theology. 

220        Bible. 

230        Doctrinal.       Dogmatics. 

Theology. 

240^     Devotional.      Practical. 
^250        Holimetic.          Pastoral. 

Parochial. 
260        Church.         Institutions. 

Work. 

270        Religious  History. 
280        Christian    Churches   and 

Sects. 
290        Ethnic.      Non-Christian. 

300    SOCIOLOGY. 

310  Statistics. 

320  Political  science. 

330  Political  Economy. 

340  Law. 

350  Administration. 


360  Associations    &    Institu- 
tions. 

370  Education. 

380  Commerce.    Communica- 
tion. 

390  Customs.       Costumes. 
Folk  Lore. 

400  PHILOLOGY. 

410  Comparative. 

420  English. 

430  German 

440  French. 

450  Italian. 

460  Spanish. 

470  Latin. 

480  Greek. 

490  Minor  Languages. 

500  NATURAL     SCIENCE. 

510  Mathematics. 

520  Astronomy. 

530  Physics. 

540  Chemistry. 

550  Geology. 

560  Paleontology. 

570  Biology. 

580  Botany. 

590  Zoology. 

600  USEFUL  ARTS. 

610  Medicine. 

620  Engineering. 

630  Agriculture. 

640  Domestic  Economy. 

650  Communication.        Com- 
merce. 

660  Chemical  Technology. 

670  Manufactures. 

680  Mechanic  Trades. 

690  Building. 

700  FINE  ARTS. 

710  Landscape  Gardening. 

720  Architecture. 

730  (Sculpture, 
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740  Drawing. 
Design. 

750  Painting. 

760  Engraving. 

770  Photography. 

780  Music. 

790  Amusements. 

800  LITERATURE. 

810  American. 

820  English. 

830  German. 

840  French. 

850  Italian. 

860  Spanish. 


Decoration.      870  Latin. 

880  Greek. 

890  Minor  Languages. 

900  HISTORY. 

910  Geography  and  Travels. 

920  Biography. 

930  Ancient   History. 

940  Europe. 

950  Asia. 

960  Africa. 

970  North  America. 

980  South  America. 

990  Oceanica       and       Polar 
Regions. 


SECTION  5. 
THE    CATALOGUE. 

The  catalogue  is  a  very  important  part  of  a  library's 
equipment.  Without  it,  a  librarian  has  no  description 
of  his  stock ;  and  with  it,  if  properly  manipulated,  he 
can  answer  almost  any  question  relative  to  the 
library's  contents. 

The  catalogue  niay  be  briefly  summarised  as  a 
descriptive  guide  to  the  library. 

It  is  made  up  of  separate  entries  which,  in  turn, 
comprise  (a)  Heading,  and  (b)  Description. 

The  heading  is  the  word  or  words  by  which  the 
entry  is  arranged. 

When  headings  are  very  general  in  their  denotation, 
it  is  sometimes  desirable  to  supplement  them  with  sub- 
headings. 

The  term  description  is  used  to  mean  the  particulars 
relating  to  the  book  being  catalogued,  as  author,  title, 
pagination,  date,  series,  illustrations. 

Before  a  book  is  catalogued  it  is  collated,  that  is  to 
say  examined  to  see  whether  the  full  number  of  pages, 
illustrations,  etc.,  as  advertised  on  the  title-page  or 
elsewhere,  are  present. 
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TYPES  OF  ENTRY. 

The  Main  Entry  gives  in  the  fullest  necessary  detail 
particulars  of  the  book  to  which  it  relates.  It  may 
conveniently  contain. 

(a)  Author's  name  (surname  first). 

(b)  Title  (as  given  on  title-page). 

(c)  Number  of  edition. 

(d)  Number  of  volumes  or  parts. 

(e)  Whether  maps  or  other  illustrations,  and  if  so, 
whether  coloured. 

(/)  Date  of  publication. 
(g)  Series. 

EXAMPLE  OF  MAIN  ENTRY. 
Westall,  W.  P. 

The  Young  Naturalist:  a  guide  to  British 
animal  life.  Ed.  3.  2v.  2i  ils.,  3  col.  1917. 
(Natural  history  series). 

Other  information  may  be  added  at  discretion.    In 
the  case  of  certain   books,   such  as  bibliographical 
rarities,    it    is    often    felt    desirable   to   add    further 
(unspecified)  particulars  to  the  catalogue  entry.    And 
even  in  ordinary  cases,  some  catalogues  add  to  the 
above  list  the  following  particulars: — 
Number  of  pages. 
Size. 

Place  of  publication. 

Distinctions  are  also  sometimes  made  between  the 
number  of  pages  in  the  text  and  those  in  the  preface, 
appendices,  etc. ;  and  between  the  various  kinds  of 
illustrations,  as,  portraits,  photographs,  diagrams, 
facsimiles. 

Uniformity  of  appearance  is  achieved  fay  main- 
taining the  same  order  of  description. 

Additional  entries  to  the  Main  entry  are  made  when 
necessary.  These  are  known  as  Added  entries.  The 
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description  of  the  book  is  not  given  in  such  detail  as  in 
the  main  entry. 

Added  entries  might  be  made,  for  example,  under 
headings  covering  (a)  Jt. — authors;  (b)  subjects;  (c) 
series;  (d)  editors  (at  discretion);  and  (e)  titles  in  the 
case  of  fiction  and,  otherwise,  when  they  are  of  a 
striking  nature  or  of  a  sufficient  distinction  to  make 
such  entry  desirable. 

Added  entries  need  usually  contain  only 

(a)  Author's  name  (surname  first). 

(b)  Short  title. 

(c)  Date. 

EXAMPLE  OF  AN  ADDED  ENTRY. 

Westall,  W.  P. 

The  Young  Naturalist.     1917. 

Analytical  entries  form  an  important  proportion  of 
the  catalogue.  These  are  entries  which  relate  to  sub- 
jects contained  among  other  subjects,  or  to  authors  of 
matter  contained  among  other  matter.  For  example, 
the  several  authors  and  subjects  of  essays  in  a  series 
bound  together  would  require  to  have  analytical 
entries  made  for  them.  And  any  incidental  subject 
occurring  in  a  book  and  not  covered  by  the  general 
subject  entries  might  have  an  analytical  entry. 
Similarly,  analytical  title  entries  are  made  for  a 
volume  of  fiction  in  which  more  than  one  work  of 
individual  title  is  included. 
Examples : — 

i.— ANALYTICAL  AUTHOR  ENTRY. 

Book : 

Hargreaves,  A.  R.;  Ed. 

Divided   opinions:    being   essays   by   various 
writers  on  various  subjects.    1911. 
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ANALYTICAL  ENTRY. 
Lovatt,  P.  M. 
Friendship. 

IN 

Hargreaves,  A.  R.;  Ed. 
Divided  opinions.    1911. 

2.— ANALYTICAL  SUBJECT  ENTRY. 

Book: 

Same  as  above. 

ANALYTICAL  ENTRY. 

Friendship. 
Lovatt,  P.  M. 
Friendship. 

IN 
Hargreaves,  A.  R.;  Ed. 

Divided  opinions.    1911. 
AND 

Book: 

Holy  Bible. 

ANALYTICAL  ENTRY. 
Jews.     History. 

IN 
Holy  Bible. 

3.— ANALYTICAL  TITLE  ENTRY. 
Book: 

Bronte,  Charlotte. 

Vilette;  and,  Shirley. 

ANALYTICAL  ENTRY. 
Shirley,  by  Bronte. 

BOUND   WITH 
Villette. 
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It  will  be  noticed  that  the  entry  after  the  heading 
and  first  description  (if  any)  is  prefaced  by  the  words 
BOUND  WITH  or  IN.  It  is  convenient  to  use 
11  Bound  with  "  in  the  case  of  separate  and  distinct 
works  which  happen  by  physical  accident  to  be  bound 
together;  and  "In"  when  the  heading  of  the 
analytical  entry  relates  to  matter  which  is  an  integral 
part  of  the  book. 

FORMS  OF  ENTRY. 

As  partly  demonstrated  by  the  foregoing  examples, 
entries  may  take  as  heading  or  arranging-word  the 
following: — (a)  Author's  name  (surname  first);  (b) 
Name  of  subject ;  (c)  First  word  not  an  article,  of  the 
title ;  (d)  First  word  not  an  article  of  name  of  series ; 
(e)  Names  of  editors,  compilers,  etc. 

These  are  known  respectively  as  author,  subject, 
title,  series,  editor,  and  compiler  entries.  And  they 
may  constitute  Main  or  Added  or  Analytical  Entries, 
as  required. 

Examples: 

(a)  AUTHOR  ENTRY. 

JONES,  R.  J. 

Freshwater      fishing.        Us.        1912. 
(Angler  series). 

(b)  SUBJECT  ENTRY. 

FISHING. 

Jones,  R.  J. 

Freshwater  fishing.      Us.      1912. 
(Angler  series). 

(c)  TITLE  ENTRY. 

FRESHWATER     fishing.      By    Jones. 
1912. 
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(d)  SERIES  ENTRY. 

ANGLER  series. 
Jones,  R.  J. 

Freshwater  fishing.    Us.    1912. 

(e)  EDITOR  ENTRY. 

STEPHENS,  Compton;  Ed. 

Lessons    of    the    War;    by    various 
writers.     1918. 

Attention  is  drawn  to  the  arrangement  and  under- 
lining, the  use  of  capital  letters,  etc.,  in  each  case. 
But  the  particular  manner  of  setting  out  an  entry  is  a 
matter  of  individual  taste. 

In  order  to  co-ordinate  the  whole  and  cut  down 
unnecessary  entries,  the  foregoing  may  be  supple- 
mented by  References  and  Cross-references. 

References  are  used  to  refer  a  reader  from  an  unused 
form  of  heading  to  the  equivalent  form  which  is  used 
instead  of  it. 

Cases  crop  up  where  the  cataloguer  has  to  make  a 
choice  of  form  of  name  or  else  multiply  or  divide  the 
entries  relative  to  one  subject  or  person.  The  last 
course  is  untenable.  The  ultimate  choice  must  there- 
fore lie  in  the  form  of  name  to  be  adopted.  Such  a 
choice  occurs,  for  example,  in  the  case  of  (a)  noblemen 
who  have  both  family  name  and  title;  (b)  married 
women,  having  maiden  and  married  names;  (c) 
authors  who  use  pseudonyms ;  and  (d)  subjects  having 
alternative  synonymous  terms  to  describe  them. 

It  is  recommended  that  one  form  be  chosen,  and  all 
the  entries  be  put  under  that  form,  and  adequate 
references  made  from  the  rejected  form  of  heading. 
Some  examples  follow : — 
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NOBLEMAN:    William    Lever,    ist   Baron    Lever- 
hulme. 

Form  of  heading  for  entry : 

Lever,  William,  ist  Baron  Leverhulme. 

Reference : 

Leverhulme,  ist  Baron  (William  Lever). 

SEE 

Lever,    William,     ist    Baron    Lever- 
hulme. 
OR 

Form  of  heading: 

Leverhulme,  ist  Baron  (William  Lever). 

Reference : 

Lever,  William,  ist  Baron  Leverhulme. 

SEE 
Leverhulme,  ist  Baron  (William  Lever). 

MARRIED    WOMAN:  Mrs.   Harold  Garner  (nee 
(Agnes  Little). 

Form  of  heading: 

Little,  Agnes  (Mrs.  Harold  Garner). 

Form  of  reference : 

Garner,  Mrs.  Harold  (Agnes  Little). 

SEE 

Little,   Agnes  (Mrs.  Harold  Garner). 
OR 

Form  of  heading: 

Garner,  Mrs  Harold  (Agnes  Little). 

Form  of  reference: 

Little,  Agnes  (Mrs.  Harold  Garner). 

SEE 
Garner,  Mrs.  Harold  (Agnes  Little). 
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SUBJECT:  Electrical  engineering. 

Form  of  heading: 

Engineering,  Electrical. 

Form  of  reference: 

Electrical  Engineering. 

SEE 

Electrical  engineering. 
OR 

Form  of  heading: 

Engineering,  Electrical. 

Form  of  reference: 

Electrical  engineering. 

SEE 

Engineering,  Electrical. 

Similar  cases  will  occur  during  the  compilation  of  a 
catalogue,  and  it  is  not  necessary  to  quote  more 
examples  here.  But  the  same  principle  can  be 
adapted  and  applied. 

It  should  be  particularly  noticed  that  references 
connect  the  two  names  or  subjects  by  the  word  SEE. 

Cross  references  are  supplementary  directions,  co- 
ordinating one  set  of  entries  with  others  of  allied  or 
overlapping  interest.  For  example,  from  the  heading 
"  Clay  "  a  cross-reference  might  be  made  to  the 
headings  "Porcelain,11  "Bricks,"  and  "Soils," 
which  are  all,  in  their  various  ways,  allied.  Similarly, 
1  Tombstones  "  might  cross-refer  to  "  Burial  cus- 
toms "  (and,  of  course,  vice-versa);  and  "Burial 
customs"  to  "Cremation"  (and  vice-versa). 
Examples  could  be  multiplied  ad  infinitum. 

Cross-references  connect  the  two  subjects  or  names 
by  the  words  SEE  ALSO,  as:  — 
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(a)  TOMBSTONES, 

See  also 

Burial  customs. 

(b)  BURIAL  CUSTOMS. 

See  also 

1.  Cremation. 

2.  Tombstones. 

(c)  CREMATION. 

See  also 

Burial  customs. 

(d)  PORCELAIN. 

See  also 

1.  Clay. 

2.  Crockery. 


ANNOTATIONS. 

Descriptive  notes,  known  as  Annotations,  often 
form  a  useful  addenda  to  a  catalogue  entry. 

There  is  sometimes  an  undesirable  tendency  to 
make  an  annotation  critical  or  evaluative.  A  better 
way  is  to  make  it  merely  expository  of  the  contents 
of  the  book.  A  librarian's  remark  that  a  book  is 
11  good,"  or  "  poor,"  or  "exciting  "  is  of  no  value 
whatever.  The  next  reader  may  think  it  "  bad,"  or 
"  valuable,"  or  "  flat."  But  an  annotation  com- 
prised in  such  a  remark  as  "  Historical  rather  than 
dogmatic,"  or  "  Gives  an  employer's  view  of  labour 
exchanges,"  has  an  expository  value  without  being 
critical. 

ARRANGEMENT. 

Two  of  the  best-known  forms  of  catalogue  are  the 
Dictionary  and  the  Classed  or  Classified.  Each  takes 
its  name  from  the  manner  of  arrangement  adopted. 
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In  the  Classified  catalogue,  the  order  of  arrange- 
ment is  implicitly  that  of  the  classification  scheme  by 
which  the  books  are  arranged.  Thus,  the  entry 
relating  to  a  book  on  rose  culture  would  be  arranged 
in  the  catalogue  under  the  class  allocated  to  garden- 
ing. And  if,  in  addition  to  dealing  with  the  cultiva- 
tion of  roses,  it  contained  a  chapter  on  birds,  the 
catalogue  would  receive  an  Added  Entry  which  would 
be  placed  in  that  part  of  the  classification  sequence 
which  related  to  birds. 

Added  entries  are  not  made  in  the  Classed 
Catalogue,  except  subject  entries;  but  full  author, 
subject,  title,  and  series  indexes  are  provided. 

The  Dictionary  catalogue  is  so  called  because  its 
method  of  arrangement  is  strictly  by  the  alphabetical 
sequence  of  its  headings.  In  other  words,  it  is 
arranged  like  a  dictionary. 

Alphabetico-classed  catalogue.  It  is  sometimes 
desirable  in  an  alphabetically  arranged  catalogue  to 
subdivide  very  general  headings  by  the  addition  of 
sub-headings.  For  example,  "  England"  covers  a 
wide  subject  which  has  been  treated  from  dozens  of 
aspects.  It  somewhat  simplifies  matters  for  the 
reader  if  such  sub-headings  as  "  Description," 
"  History,"  "  Manners  and  Customs,"  are  intro- 
duced, provided  the  restricted  nature  of  the  scope  of 
the  book  legitimately  permits  such  limitation.  The 
sub-headings  are  then  arranged  under  the  general 
heading,  in  alphabetical  order. 

The  introduction  of  sub-headings  in  the  way 
described,  into  a  Dictionary  Catalogue,  converts  it 
into  what  is  known  as  the  Alphabetico-classed  cata- 
logue. It  will  be  seen,  therefore,  that,  very  briefly, 
the  distinction  between  the  two  is  that  the  Dictionary 
catalogue  contains  only  specific  headings,  whereas 
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the  alphabetico-classed  sub-divides   into  classes,   as 
explained. 

DISPLAY. 

There  are  at  least  three  widely-used  methods  of 
displaying  the  catalogue,  which  may  be  recom- 
mended :  — 

1.  Printed. 

2.  Manuscript  sheaf. 

3.  Card. 

The  Printed  catalogue  is  usually  issued  in  unbroken 
sequence,  in  the  form  of  a  book  or  successive  sheets. 

It  is  a  compact  form  of  catalogue,  and  is  portable. 
It  is  easy  to  refer  to,  since  successive  entries  are 
displayed  on  a  page  and  may  be  scanned  at  a  glance 
without  constant  manipulation.  Another  advantage 
is  that  a  large  number  of  copies  may  be  taken  off 
without  repetition  of  type.  On  the  other  hand,  in 
a  library  which  is  constantly  being  added  to,  a  printed 
catalogue  is  never  up-to-date  the  minute  after  it  goes 
to  press.  This  is  a  serious  consideration,  and 
although  the  defect  may  be  partly  mitigated  by  the 
addition  of  addendas,  the  result  is  clumsy  and 
complicated. 

An  easy  way  of  preparing  the  exact  data  for  the 
printed  catalogue  is  to  write  the  entries  relating  to 
the  books  on  slips  of  paper,  using  a  separate  slip 
for  each  book.  They  can  then  be  quickly  sorted  into 
the  desired  or'der — classified  or  alphabetical,  etc., 
and  either  copied  into  lists  for  the  printer,  or  sent  as 
they  are.  It  is  obvious  that  if  the  printer  can  be 
relied  on  to  use  sufficient  care  in  keeping  all  the  slips 
together  and  in  order,  the  latter  method  involves  least 
trouble. 
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Those  who  are  not  familiar  with  the  technical  side 
of  printing  may  find  it  useful  to  know  something 
about  different  forms  of  type.  An  explanatory 
illustration  is  therefore  given  : 

This  illustrates  Pica 
This  illustrates  Small  Pica. 
This  illustrates  Long  Primer 
This  illustrates  Brevier 

It  is  usual  to  require  a  proof  when  the  type  has 
been  set  up.  This  will  probably  be  given  in  the  form 
of  a  printer's  galley,  or  long  strip,  before  the 
catalogue  has  been  divided  up  into  its  final  pages.  If 
the  printer  is  particularly  or  habitually  inaccurate, 
it  may  be  desirable  to  require  two  or  more  repeat 
proofs.  When  a  further  proof  is  wanted,  the 
previous  one  is  marked  ''Revise";  when  the  final 
proof  is  passed,  it  is  endorsed  "  Press." 

M.S'.  Sheaf  Catalogue. 

The  second  form  of  catalogue,  the  Manuscript 
Sheaf,  is  somewhat  similar  in  principle  to  a  loose-leaf 
ledger.  It  is  simply  a  book,  the  pages  of  which  may 
be  detached  or  inserted  without  disturbing  the  other 
pages. 
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Catalogue  entries  may  be  limited  to  one  to  a  page, 
or  each  page  may  be  filled  according  to  its  capacity. 
The  advantage  of  the  sheaf  catalogue  lies  in  the  fact 
that  when  it  is  desired  to  insert  an  entry  between 
existing  entries,  it  is  necessary  to  re-write  only  that 
particular  page  of  the  catalogue,  without  touching  the 
others ;  or,  if  a  whole  page  is  allocated  to  each  entry, 
the  matter  is  still  further  simplified,  because  it  merely 
involves  the  addition  of  a  further  page  to  the  sheaf. 
This  form  of  catalogue,  therefore,  can  always  be  kept 
up-to-date  writh  very  little  trouble.  Like  the  printed 
catalogue,  it  is  portable  and  easy  to  refer  to.  Its  great 
disadvantage  is  that  only  one  copy,  or  a  limited  num- 
ber of  carbon-duplicates,  can  be  obtained  at  a  time. 

The  Card  catalogue  consists  of  a  sequence  of  stiff 
cards  filed  vertically.  Each  card  contains  one  entry. 
Excepting  that  form  of  sheaf  catalogue  which 
reserves  a  page  for  each  entry,  this  is  of  all  systems 
the  most  adjustable  and  easily  kept  up-to-date. 
Moreover,  each  card  provides  a  good  space  for  the 
full  entry  of  the  book.  It  is  not  portable,  however, 
nor  can  it  be  said  to  be  so  easily  scanned  as  a  printed 
catalogue. 

Reference  to  the  card  catalogue  is  facilitated  by  the 
use  of  differently  coloured  cards  for  different  types  of 
entry,  and  by  guide  cards,  with  tabs  which  project 
above  the  entry  cards,  to  serve  as  indicators. 

Various  suitable  cards  and  their  corresponding 
cabinets,  with  and  without  patent  locking  arrange- 
ments to  keep  the  drawers  and  cards  in,  are  on  the 
market.  Three  well-known  makers  are  Messrs. 
Libraco,  Ltd.,  Library  Bureau,  and  Kenrick  and 
Jefferson.  A  nicely  polished  card  catalogue  cabinet 
in  oak,  mahogany, walnut,  or  some  other  decorative 
wood,  is  an  attractive  addition  to  a  library's  furniture. 
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Drawer  containing  cards  filed  vertically  with  protruding  guides, 
illustrating  the  system  of  card  cataloguing. 

SECTION  6. 
CIRCULATION. 

The  book  having  now  been  catalogued  and  classi- 
fied, the  catalogue  headings,  classification  mark  and 
stock  number  are  entered  on  the  order  card. 

The  completed  order  card  will  look  something  like 
this  :  — 


49763 


L73.6 


Walle,  Raymond: 

Glaciers  and  Snowdrifts,  Us. 
1907. 


Grafton,  10/6  net 
Smith,  4/6 
Received  23/7/16 


Glaciers 
Snowdrifts 
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It  will  be  found  useful  to  have  the  stock  number 
and  classification  mark  transferred  to  the  book,  the 
back  of  the  title  page  being  usually  a  convenient 
place  for  such  entries.  The  order  card  can  then  be 
extracted  and  filed  away  with  other  order  cards. 
They  form  a  stock  register,  and  supplement  jointly 
the  stock  book  and  the  catalogue. 

"  Preparing." — In  public  libraries,  it  is  usual  to 
brand  books  with  some  mark  of  identification  before 
they  are  put  into  circulation.  This  mitigates  theft 
and  accidental  loss.  In  order  to  make  the  precaution 
effective,  the  marking  should  be  permanent.  A 
rubber  stamp  with  the  name  of  the  library  applied  in 
indelible  ink  is  quite  good.  Embossing  and  per- 
forating machines  are  even  more  permanent. 
Librarians  have  experienced  among  borrowers  an  un- 
pleasant habit  of  tearing  out  illustrative  plates  which 
take  their  fancy.  The  use  of  a  stamp  in  the  manner 
described  is  some  protection,  but  it  is  a  rather  un- 
sightly method  which  sometimes  involves  a  positive 
disfigurement  to  the  plate.  It  should  therefore  be 
used  with  discretion.  The  other  parts  of  the  book 
should  be  similarly  treated. 

If  the  book  is  to  be  issued  for  home  reading  and 
is  returnable  by  a  certain  date,  the  use  of  a  date  label 
pasted  inside  the  cover  is  recommended.  On  this 
can  be  marked  the  date  of  return.  Some  librarians 
mark  the  date  of  issue ;  but  the  date  of  return  is 
handier  for  reckoning  overdues. 

It  will  be  found  useful  in  the  case  of  books  of 
science,  political  economy  and  other  subjects,  to 
paste  a  little  label  on  the  first  page  of  the  text,  warn- 
ing the  reader  to  notice  the  date  of  publication.  As 
is  well-known,  but  not  always  well-remembered, 
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scientific  and  constructive  works  quickly  become  out 
of  date  in  their  information,  and  it  is  a  precaution 
worth  bearing  in  mind.  Mr.  Ernest  A.  Savage, 
F.L.A.,  when  librarian  of  the  Wallasey  Public 
Libraries,  introduced  the  following,  and  had  it 
inserted  in  the  manner  described  :  — 


When  choosing  a  scientific  or  technical  book,  note 
the  date  of  publication.  Some  books  not  of  recent 
date  are  retained  because  the  elementary  and  histori- 
cal parts  of  them  are  still  valuable,  although  other 
parts  are  obsolete.  This  book  was  published  in 
and  was  revised  last  in 


Shelf  arrangement  is  facilitated  by  the  addition  of 
a  tag  or  small  label  to  the  back  of  each  book,  bearing 
its  classification  mark. 

Shelf  Access. — Which  shall  it  be — open  access  or 
closed?  Is  it  better  to  allow  readers  to  handle  the 
books  themselves,  when  making  a  selection,  or  to 
keep  them  severely  away  from  the  shelves  ?  This 
has  been  the  vexed  subject  of  many  a  library  debate. 
Personally,  I  advocate  the  former,  or  "  open  accress," 
as  it  is  called ;  but  there  are  arguments  on  both  sides. 
If  readers  are  not  allowed  to  go  near  the  shelves,  but 
are  obliged  to  make  their  choice  from  catalogues, 
book  lists,  and  other  second-hand  recommendations, 
it  is  possible  that  the  books  will  suffer  less  wear-and- 
tear,  and  the  chances  of  theft  and  illicit  borrowing  are 
diminished.  On  the  other  hand,  the  library  exists  for 
the  benefit  of  the  borrowers,  and  although  considera- 
tions of  wear  and  tear  have  to  be  borne  in  mind, 
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particularly  where  finances  are  low,  these,  after  all, 
should  have  no  weight  against  the  enormous  pleasure 
and  advantage  to  be  derived  by  the  readers  by 
personally  handling  the  stock  and  lingering  at  leisure 
amongst  it.  Bare  lists  of  titles,  and  catalogue  entries, 
even  when  annotated,  cannot  compete,  as  a  method  of 
choosing  a  book,  with  the  advantage  of  examining  it 
at  first  hand. 


Register  of  Borrowers. — If  application  forms  are 
required  of  persons  wishing  to  join  the  library,  they 
can  be  used  to  form  a  register  of  borrowers,  by  simply 
alphabetising  them  and  filing.  Vertical  filing  is 
recommended. 

If  forms  are  not  required,  their  names  and 
addresses  can  be  registered  in  a  ledger ;  either  with  or 
without  their  own  signatures  as  the  rule  of  the  library 
may  require.  If  the  ledger  is  not  alphabetised,  an 
alphabetical  index  could  be  compiled,  with  a  reference 
to  the  page  of  entry. 

Charging. — There  are  innumerable  methods  of 
charging  a  book  or,  in  other  words,  recording  parti- 
culars of  its  issue. 

In  very  small  libraries,  or  those  having  a  very 
limited  circulation,  a  ledger  charging  system  may 
suffice.  This  simply  means  that  when  a  book  is 
taken  out,  particulars,  such  as  the  borrower's  name 
and  address,  author  of  book,  title,  and  stock 
number,  and  the  date  of  issue  or  return,  whichever  is 
the  custom,  are  recorded  in  the  charging  ledger, 
is  returned,  an  entry  to  that  effect  is 
the  previous  entry  is  cancelled. 
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Specimen  variety  of  page  of  Charging  Ledger: 


Date 

Book 

No. 

Author 

Title 

Borrower 

Date 
returnable 

Libn's 
Initials 

Librarian's   initials   are   required   more 

particularly  when  two  or  more  librarians 

have  access  to  the  same  ledger. 

A  less  elaborate  system  is  recommended  for  large 
or  busy  libraries.  It  sacrifices  the  completeness  of 
record  of  loans  which  the  ledger  charging  effects, 
but  it  is  much  simpler  to  work. 

Each  reader  has  a  ticket  bearing  his  name  and 
address,  and  the  date  his  ticket  is  due  to  expire. 
Suitable  tickets  can  be  obtained,  made  of  cardboard, 
and  having  a  turned-up  end  to  form  a  pocket,  as 
illustrated. 
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Library 

Name 

Address    . 

Date 

Pocket 

for  Tab 

The  inside  of  the  book  opposite  the  date  label 
bears  a  pocket  which  may  be  formed  by  pasting  three 
sides  of  a  rectangle  of  paper  on  to  it.  The  book's 
stock  number  is  written  on  this  pocket.  Protruding 
from  it  is  a  small  paste-board  slip  or  tab,  which  bears 
the  book's  stock  number,  class-mark,  author  and 
title. 


43917 

JA73 

Roberts' 
History 

of 
England 


Illustration  of  book-tab. 
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When  the  book  is  issued,  the  tab  is  taken  from  the 
pocket-label  and  inserted  in  the  borrower's  ticket, 
which  is  retained  by  the  librarian  until  the  book  is 
returned.  The  date  is  marked  on  the  date-label. 

Thus,  without  any  writing  at  the  time  of  issue, 
except  the  marking  of  the  date,  the  librarian  possesses 
a  complete  record  of  the  loan.  He  has  full  particu- 
lars of  the  book  borrowed,  and  holds  the  reader's 
ticket  as  receipt  in  lieu  of  signature. 

After  each  day's  issues,  the  tickets-and-tabs  are 
arranged  vertically  in  numerical  order  of  the  stock 
numbers.  Issues  of  successive  days  are  arranged 
behind  one  another  in  chronological  sequence,  with  a 
protruding  date-guide  to  divide  each  day  from  the 
next.  Suitable  trays  for  containing  readers'  tickets 
are  on  the  market. 


Issue  Tray  containing  readers'  tickets  and  book  tabs,  and  showing 

protruding  date-divisions.     The  lighter  coloured  guides  illustrate  a 

method  of  showing  the  accumulation  of  fines  owing  to  books  being 

overdue. 


When  a  book  is  returned,  its  corresponding  ticket 
is  found  by  looking  at  the  number  on  the  pocket- 
label,  and  the  date  on  the  date-label,  and  finding  their 
equivalents  in  the  issue-trays.  The  tab  is  then  re- 
inserted in  the  book,  and  the  ticket  returned  to  the 
reader. 
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Renewals. — Many  libraries  permit  the  renewal  of 
books  which  are  not  in  great  demand.  It  is  not 
necessary  to  return  a  book  in  order  to  trace  the  ticket 
for  purposes  of  renewal.  All  that  is  essential  is  the 
stock  number  and  date.  From  these  the  ticket  can 
be  found  in  the  issue-trays.  A  small  slip  bearing  the 
new  date  of  return  can  be  put  behind  the  tab ;  then  the 
record  of  renewal  is  complete.  If  renewal  slips  are  of 
a  different  colour  from  the  tab,  the  risk  of  confusing 
the  two  or  overlooking  the  fact  of  renewal  is  reduced. 


WITHDRAWING. 

When  a  book  is  withdrawn  from  circulation,  it 
should  either  be  destroyed  or  marked  in  some  way 
which  will  distinguish  it  from  the  books  in  circula- 
tion. A  note  of  withdrawal  is  made  in  the  "  With- 
drawn "  column  of  the  stock  book;  the  catalogue 
entries  are  deleted,  and  the  order  card  is  taken  out  of 
the  stock  register  and  either  destroyed  or  arranged  in 
a  separate  place  with  the  cards  relating  to  other  with- 
drawn books,  so  as  to  form  a  withdrawn  register. 


STATISTICS. 

It  is  often  a  matter  of  interest  to  be  able  to  trace 
the  growth  of  a  library  by  means  of  statistics.  For 
this  purpose,  the  daily  issue  should  be  counted  and 
n-rorded.  A  plan  for  obtaining  analytical  com- 
parisons is  to  divide  the  Issue  into  the  Main  Divisions 
of  the  classification  scheme,  as  written  on  the  book 
tab.  Each  class  is  counted  separately,  and  the  whole 
issue  represented  by  a  grand  total. 
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SECTION  7. 

PRESERVATION    OF    BOOKS    AND 
BINDING. 

Deterioration  of  stock  is  one  of  the  eventualities 
which  have  to  be  expected  in  a  library.  Many  of  its 
common  causes  can,  however,  be  met  or  prevented, 
with  a  little  care. 

There  is  a  certain  amount  of  difference  of  opinion 
as  to  the  exact  causes  of  book  decay,  and,  con- 
trarily,  the  best  methods  of  preservation ;  and  the 
following  remarks  may  be  open  to  dispute. 

Atmospheric  conditions  affect  books  considerably, 
the  bindings  being  more  especially  susceptible. 

Too  much  heat  dries  them  up,  rendering  them  first 
of  all  inflexible,  and  finally  brittle  and  disintegrated. 
The  action  of  excessive  heat  is  especially  noticeable 
on  leather  bindings.  They  rely  largely  upon  their 
natural  oils  to  preserve  them,  and  heat  dries  the  oils 
up.  The  pages,  too,  are  affected;  although  they, 
like  cotton  covers  and  other  vegetable  materials,  are 
not  so  sensitive. 

Gas  fumes  not  only  have  a  similar  parching  action, 
but  they  also  have  chemical  properties  which  are 
injurious  to  leather,  particularly  Russia  leather. 

Excessive  dryness  from  any  cause  should  be 
avoided,  as  it  usually  has  a  deleterious  effect. 

Excessive  dampness  is  equally  injurious.  It  causes 
the  growth  of  a  disfiguring  mould  which  leaves  a 
stain  and  reduces  both  covers  and  pages  to  an  un- 
desirable limpness. 
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Light  has  an  adverse  effect  on  certain  materials. 
It  attacks  bright  colours,  and  in  certain  cases  brittlises 
the  binding.  The  books  should  therefore  be  pro- 
tected from  direct  sunlight.  This  can  be  done  by 
blinds,  and  by  having  windows  made  from  tinted 
glass.  But  here  again  caution  should  be  used,  as 
there  are  certain  colours  the  rays  of  which  are  almost 
as  injurious  as  direct  sunlight. 

Tobacco  smoke  darkens  books  and  in  other  ways 
contributes  to  their  decay. 

Dust  is  an  injurient.  It  can  be  discouraged  from 
settling  by  the  use  of  gilt-edges  and  smooth  bindings, 
such  as  vellum. 

Lack  of  use  deteriorates  leather  bindings,  which 
benefit  by  contact  with  the  human  hand  because  of 
the  natural  oils  and  preservative  moisture  which  cling 
round  it. 

Too  much  use  deteriorates  cloth  bindings,  which 
have  not  the  toughness  and  elasticity  of  leather. 

Bookworms  are  responsible  for  a  lot  of  damage. 
They  bore  their  way  through  covers  and  pages, 
leaving  a  legacy  of  small  holes. 

Rats  and  mice  extend  their  gnawing  operations  to 
books,  and  cause  unlimited  harm. 

PRESERVATIVES. 

It  will  be  obvious  from  the  foregoing  that  a 
temperate  atmosphere  is  to  be  preferred. 

Dust  may  be  safely  removed  by  lightly  flicking  the 
books.  Dusting  by  rubbing  with  a  cloth  is  not 
recommended,  unless  it  is  done  with  a  very  light 
touch,  as  there  is  a  danger  that  some  of  tfie  dust  will 
be  rubbed  in  instead  of  out. 
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A  safe  preservative  for  the  covers  is  vaseline. 
;'  Ronuk  "  furniture  polish  is  also  very  good.  Just 
a  very  little  of  either,  applied  with  a  soft  rag.  They 
will  increase  flexibility,  add  a  shine,  and,  by  creating 
a  smooth  surface,  act  as  a  dust  preventative. 

On  the  principle  that  prevention  is  better  than  cure, 
maps  and  folding  illustrations  should  be  mounted  on 
linen,  calico,  or  strong  flexible  paper.  The  danger 
of  a  clumsy  effect  has  to  be  guarded  against.  Other 
precariously  bound  illustrations  can  be  secured  to 
the  book  by  the  addition  of  linen  or  paper  strips, 
fastening  their  inside  edge  to  the  opposite  page. 

A  recipe  for  a  paste  which  can  6e  recommended  for 
both  purposes  is  given  below. 

REPAIRS. 

Many  of  the  minor  damages  which  occur  can  be 
quite  easily  repaired  without  special  tools. 

The  prime  requisites  are  a  good  sticking  paste,  a 
brush  to  apply  it,  a  thin  paper  knife,  and  a  supply  of 
transparent  tissue  paper. 

A  very  good  sticking  PASTE  which  can  be  recom- 
mended for  library  purposes  can  be  made  from  the 
following  recipe.  It  will  keep  for  a  reasonable  time. 

Ingredients  : 

i  Ib.  Flour. 

3  oz.  Glycerine. 

i   quart  Water. 

1  oz.  Powdered  Alum. 

2  drams.  Oil  of  Wintergreen.     (Oil  of 

Cloves  may  be  used  as  a  substitute 
for  Oil  of  Wintergreen,  but  the 
latter  is  to  be  preferred.) 
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Method  : 

Dissolve  the  alum  in  the  water,  add  the 
flour,  boil  in  a  double  pan  until  the 
mixture  becomes  clear ;  add  other 
ingredients,  and  stir. 

.4  loose  leaf  can  be  neatly  inserted  by  smearing 
merely  a  suggestion  of  paste  down  the  torn  edge  and 
pressing  the  page  into  position  with  the  edge  of  a 
paper-knife. 

A  Cross  tear  can  be  mended  so  as  to  be  almost  in- 
visible, by  laying  the  two  torn  edges  in  position  and 
covering  them  with  a  strip  of  transparent  tissue  paper 
which  has  been  previously  smeared  with  the  paste. 
When  the  paste  dries,  the  tissue  paper  is  teased  away 
carefully,  and  the  torn  edges  remain  together. 

BINDING. 

The  cost  of  rebinding  is  one  of  the  heaviest  items 
in  a  library's  expenditure. 

Sooner  or  later,  most  books  find  their  way  to  the 
bindery,  in  spite  of  care  and  diligent  repairing.  This 
applies  particularly  to  books  of  recent  manufacture 
in  the  production  of  which  cheapness  has  been  a  more 
important  consideration  than  good  and  safe  materials 
and  solid  workmanship.  No  doubt  in  many  instances 
publishers  find  that  flimsy  bindings  are  quite  satis- 
factory for  their  purpose,  but  for  library  use  some- 
thing more  durable  is  usually  required.  Sometimes 
the  cause  of  a  binding's  inferiority  lies  in  the  hands 
of  a  binder  who  uses  slipshod  methods  which  pass 
muster  for  a  time,  but  which  become  obvious  when 
the  book  has  stood  a  certain  amount  of  wear  and  tear. 
Often,  the  fault  lies  earlier  in  the  history  of  the 
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cover.  Injurious  chemicals  are  used  in  the  tanning  of 
the  leather,  or  inferior  threads  are  used  in  the  weav- 
ing of  the  cloth.  Again,  many  original  or  publisher's 
bindings  are  too  light  in  comparison  to  the  paper  on 
which  the  book  is  printed.  The  result  is,  the  book 
outlives  its  cover,  and  consequently  has  to  be  com- 
pletely re-bound,  or  else  re-secured  in  its  original 
case. 

Choice  of  binding  may  be  partly  guided  by  flexi- 
bility, weight,  appearance,  and  durability.  The 
particular  book  and  its  prospective  use  must  deter- 
mine which  of  these  qualities  is  most  important  in 
each  case. 

A  knowledge  of  the  technical  terms  which  attach 
to  the  various  parts  of  a  book  is  helpful  when  making 
out  binding  specifications. 

PARTS. — A  book's 

Case  is  its  binding  as  a  whole. 

Covers  are  the  same  as  case. 

Sides  are  the  covers  excluding  the  strip  down 

the  back. 
Endpapers  are  the  papers  immediately  inside 

the    covers,    including    those    which    are 

pasted  down  to  the  sides. 
Back  is  the  back  strip  of  the  cover.     That  is, 

the  part  which  is  not  denoted  by  the  sides. 
Head  is  the  top  edge  of  the  back. 
Tail  is  the  bottom  edge  of  the  back. 
Tapes  are  the  strips  of  cloth  or  tape  which,  in 

certain  types  of  binding,  connect  the  book 

with  its  covers. 
Boards  are  boards  which  are  used  to  stiffen  the 

sides  m  all  but  limp  bindings. 
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The  Cover  proper  (as  distinguished  from  the 

covers  or  case)  is  the  outer  material  with 

which  the  book  is  bound. 
Section  is  a  division  of  pages,  the  inside  or 

bound  edge  of  which  consist  of  a  fold. 
Edges  are  the  outer  edges  of  the  pages. 
Threads  are  the  threads  which    are    used    in 

stitching. 

PROCESSES. 

Re-casing  is  the  process  of  rebinding  a  book  in 
its  previous  covers. 

Overcasting  is  the  sewing  together  of  the  pages 
of  a  book  by  a  progression  of  whip- 
stitches. It  has  to  be  used  when  the 
sections  of  the  book  have  been  destroyed, 
and  the  book  consists  of  so  many  loose 
sheets. 

Ail-along  stitching  is  stitching  which  is  carried 
all  along  the  sections  from  the  top  to  the 
bottom  of  the  book. 

Lacing  is  one  of  the  processes  of  securing  the 
tapes  to  the  covers.  It  is  done  by  boring 
holes  in  the  boards  and  lacing  the  tapes 
through  them.  The  ends  of  the  tapes  are 
then  flattened,  so  as  to  be  invisible  when 
the  book's  cover  is  put  on. 

Tooling  is  the  decorative  indentation  or  letter- 
ing which  is  impressed  on  the  binding. 

Blind  tooling  is  plain  tooling  without  the 
addition  of  gilt  or  pigment. 

Gold  tooling  is  fooling  which  has  gold  leaf  or 
other  gilding  substance  added  to  it. 
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Tight  back  is  a  back  which  is  secured  to  the 
inside  edges  of  the  pages.  It  is  flexible; 
but  is  liable  to  crease  and  crack ;  and  it  is 
apt,  when  used,  to  quickly  lose  all  letter- 
ing and  decorative  tooling.  It  is  a  strong 
support  to  the  covers. 

Hollow  back  is  a  back  which  is  hollowed  out 
so  as  not  to  stick  to  the  book.  It  is  less 
flexible  than  a  tight  back ;  but  it  preserves 
its  smooth  contour  and  is  excellent  for 
lettering.  It  gives  no  support  to  the 
binding,  and  consequently  throws  all  the 
"  pull  "  of  the  book  on  to  its  tape  hinges 
and  such  glue  as  may  have  been  used  in 
casing. 

A  book  is  said  to  be 

(a)  Wholebound  when  it  is  bound  throughout 
in  the  same  material  ; 

(b)  Three-quarter     bound    when     back,     part 
sides,  and  corners  are  bound  in  different 
material  from  the  sfdes ; 

(c)  Half-bound  when  back  and  part  sides  are 

bound  in  different  material  from  the  sides ; 
and 

(d)  Quarter-bound    when    the    back    only    is 
bound  in  a  different    material    from    the 
sides. 

MATERIALS. 

Choice  of  material  is  important  from  the  points  of 
view  of  durability,  artistic  appeal,  and  cost. 

Materials  vary  considerably. 

Leather  is  much  used,  and  of  suitable  leathers  there 
are  many  varieties. 
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Calf  is  a  popular  binding.  It  has  a  smooth  surface, 
and  the  softness  of  its  texture  makes  it  particularly 
suitable  for  artistic  marking.  As  a  corollary,  it  stains 
quickly.  It  is  not  very  durable. 

Cowhide  is  rather  more  durable  than  calf ;  but  it  is 
not  among  the  most  lasting  leathers.  It  can  best  be 
preserved  by  constant  handling,  as  the  oil  and 
moisture  of  a  person's  hand  help  to  make  it  pliable. 
If  left  unhandled,  it  has  a  tendency  to  dry  up,  owing 
to  the  action  of  the  atmosphere,  and  eventually  to 
disintegrate.  Its  appearance  is  distinguished  by  small 
bristle-holes. 

Goatskin,  when  prepared,  is  called  Morocco. 

Morocco,  or  prepared  goatskin,  is  a  very  familiar 
binding.  In  its  more  elementary  state,  it  is  easily 
recognised  by  its  very  rumpled  surface ;  but  there  are 
so  many  artificial  processes  to  which  it  is  subjected  in 
order  to  obtain  certain  varying  effects,  that  this  dis- 
tinction is  often  almost  lost.  Ordinarily,  the  under- 
neath part  of  the  skin  would  be  marked  like  the  upper. 
It  is  fairly  strong,  very  flexible,  does  not  take 
colouring  matter  so  easily  as  calf,  and  is  susceptible  to 
damp. 

Parchment  is  bleached  skeepskin.  It  is  thin,  very 
smooth,  and  not  particularly  strong.  It  shares  with 
vellum  the  recommendation  that  it  does  not  harbour 
dust. 

Pigskin,  like  Morocco,  can  be  easily  recognised. 
It  is  pitted  with  bristle  holes  which  go  right  through 
to  the  back.  Various  imitations  of  pigskin  are  on  the 
market.  They  can  usually  be  detected  by  the  large 
size  of  the  imitation  pocking,  and  the  fact  that  the 
holes  do  not  go  right  through  as  in  the  genuine 
article.  Pigskin  is  strong  and  durable,  and  very 
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suitable  for  heavy  books  which  have  to  stand  a  lot  of 
wear  and  tear;  but  it  lacks  the  flexibility  of  a  softer 
leather. 

Roan  is  another  name  for  sheepskin. 

Russia  is  the  name  given  to  denote  a  peculiar  pro- 
cess of  preparation.  It  is  not  confined  to  any  particular 
skin,  but  goatskin  is  largely  used.  It  is  smooth,  and 
has  a  distinguishing  sme1!  which  is  the  result  of  a 
vegetable  oil  used  in  the  russiaing.  Like  cowhide,  it 
lasts  longer  if  well  handled,  and  deteriorates  when  left 
exposed  without  use. 

Sealskin  is  strong.  It  sometimes  carries  a  faintly 
fishy  smell.  Owing  to  its  excessive  oiliness,  it  is  very 
soft  and  flexible.  It  makes  up  into  a  pleasing  and 
supple  binding. 

Vellum  is  calf-skin  bleached  by  a  particular  process 
similar  to  that  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  parch- 
ment. It  is  very  smooth  and  dust-resisting,  and  is 
stronger  than  parchment.  The  action  of  light 
deteriorates  it  by  making  it  brittle.  Its  smooth  surface 
renders  it  difficult  to  tool. 

Of  the  vegetable  preparations  which  are  used, 
buckram,  canvas,  and  cotton  and  linen  bookcloth  may 
be  mentioned. 

All  these  bindings  are  useful  and  much  used. 
Generally  speaking,  cloth  bindings  are  cheaper  than 
leather  bindings.  Unlike  leather,  the  wear  and  tear 
of  handling  is  more  destructive  than  preservative  to 
them ;  but  they  are  generally  less  susceptible  to 
atmospheric  action,  and  may  therefore  more  safely  be 
kept  undisturbed  on  the  shelves, 

Bookcloth  is  comparatively  cheap,  and  is  light  in 
weight.  It  can  be  had  in  many  pretty  shades.  Many 
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patent  varieties  are  on  the  market,  some  of  them  being 
washable  and  therefore  hygienic. 

Buckram    and     Canvas,     or    Duck,     are    simply 
different  types  of  strong  and  coarse  wove  bookcloth. 


SPECIFICATION. 

When  sending  books  to  be  re-bound,  it  is  best  to 
keep  a  duplicate  of  the  order,  just  as  in  ordering  new 
books.  The  order  should  mention  the  author,  title, 
and  stock  number  of  the  book,  for  identification  pur- 
poses, and  should  specify  the  material  and  style  of 
binding,  and  any  lettering  and  marking,  and  their 
location.  Libraries  which  are  constantly  requiring 
binding  to  be  done  can  usually  obtain  cheaper  prices 
than  the  usual  rates,  by  arrangement  with  the  binder. 
When  a  large  number  of  books  is  being  sent  at  one 
time  to  be  re-bound,  it  is  usual  to  have  a  special  con- 
tract with  the  binder  as  to  workmanship,  materials, 
price,  etc.,  and  an  important  clause  is  that  relating  to 
the  date  of  the  books'  return.  In  the  case  of  contracts 
with  municipal  public  libraries,  it  is  not  unusual  to 
insert  a  penalty  agreement  by  which  the  binder  loses 
a  certain  amount  of  money  if  he  fails  to  deliver  to 
time. 

Some  librarians,  when  sending  books  to  be  bound, 
enclose  a  slip  of  paper  in  each  book  with  instructions 
relative  to  itself.  Others  list  all  the  books  together. 
It  is  a  convenience  to  the  binder  to  have  the  specifica- 
tions relative  to  each  book  in  the  book  itself;  but  the 
slips  are  apt  to  become  lost,  and  from  the  library's 
point  of  view,  the  general  list  is  often  found  to  be  more 
satisfactory. 
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SECTION  8. 

FURNITURE;    FITTINGS;   BUILDING;   AND 
ARRANGEMENT. 

Many  a  well-stocked  and  excellently  arranged 
collection  of  books  loses  its  attractiveness  as  a  library 
by  reason  of  its  ill-chosen  surroundings.  It  is  a 
common  practice,  particularly  in  the  case  of  a  library 
which  forms  only  a  small  department  in  a  building, 
for  a  quite  unsuitable  room  to  be  allocated  for  the  pur- 
pose. Yet  surely,  after  the  books  have  been  selected 
and  arranged,  considerations  relative  to  their  accessi- 
bility, display  and  shelving  are  of  the  first  importance. 

Site. — Perhaps  the  chief  requisites  when  selecting 
a  site  for  a  library  are  its  capacities  for  natural 
lighting,  and  its  remoteness  from  disturbing  sound. 

A  site  isolated  from  surrounding  buildings  serves 
both  purposes  well;  but  if  there  is  no  choice  in  the 
location,  the  only  thing  to  do  is  to  adapt  the  library 
to  its  surroundings. 

Natural  Lighting.— A  library  which  has  the  advan- 
tage of  open  spaces  on  every  side  will  not  offer  many 
problems  as  to  natural  lighting.  Large  wall  windows 
with  wide  modern  panes,  or  even  with  artistic  leaded 
lights,  ought  to  be  sufficient.  But  if  it  is  situated 
among  other  buildings  which  overshadow  and  tend 
to  darken  it,  a  good  supplementary  supply  of  natural 
light  can  be  secured  by  having  a  glass  roof.  If,  in  the 
summer  time,  it  is  found  to  concentrate  too  great  a 
glare  and  heat,  the  effect  can  be  moderated  by  the  use 
of  blinds  or  a  coat  of  dark  paint. 

Quietness  is  desirable,  particularly  where  reference 
and  writing  facilities  are  provided.  If  a  library  is 
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part  of  a  building  which  is  situated  in  a  noisy  area,  it 
is  well  if  it  can  be  arranged  on  a  floor  higher  than  the 
ground  floor,  so  that  the  sound  may  become  dissipated 
before  it  reaches  the  room. 

Exits  and  Entrances. — The  usefulness  of  separate 
exits  and  entrances  need  not  be  emphasised  except  in 
the  case  of  busy  libraries,  when  their  convenience 
becomes  obvious.  Noiseless  lockings,  swing  doors, 
and  spring  wickets,  are  suitable. 

Flooring. — Warmth  and  softness  to  the  tread  are 
desirable.  "  Teralith  "  (a  patent  flooring),  and  par- 
quetry blocks  are  both  good.  The  former  must  not 
be  washed  with  water  too  often.  It  can  be  cleaned 
with  oil  and  sawdust.  The  latter,  of  course,  can  be 
scrubbed.  Concrete  is  noisy  and  cold;  so  are  tiles. 
A  carpeted  floor  is  excellent  for  comfort;  but  it  har- 
bours dust,  and  is  expensive  to  keep  in  good  condition. 

Decorations. — A  library's  attractiveness  is  en- 
hanced by  beautiful  decorations  such  as  are  provided 
by  mural  plasterings,  pillar  effects  and  arches,  artistic 
colouring,  tiling,  elegant  woodwork  and  carving. 
Pictures,  (not  the  horrible  things  which  are  issued  and 
hung  as  an  aggressive  method  of  planting  in  the  mind 
a  knowledge  of  the  length  of  a  lizard's  tail,  and  the 
fact  that  bottles  are  made  from  blown  glass),  but  real 
pictures  such  as  one  cares  to  look  at,  are  fine  beauti- 
fiers.  So  are  artistic  sculptures  and  plaster  casts. 

Artificial  heating  is  important.  An  open  fire  is 
cosy  and  alluring ;  but  it  is  very  dirty,  bringing  smuts 
and  smoke  which  settle  everywhere  and  cause  both 
damage  and  work. 

Gas-stoves,  self-contained  radiators  and  electric 
fires  have  a  tendency  to  dry  the  air,  and  the  two  former 
emit  unhealthy  fumes.  The  effect  can  be  somewhat 
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mitigated  by  placing  by  the  stove  an  open  vessel 
containing  water;  but  the  result  is  unsightly. 

In  large  libraries  where  the  heating  is  centralised, 
hot  water  pipes  either  under  the  floor  or  along  the 
skirting  are  often  used.  They  are  usually  supple- 
mented by  intermittent  radiators. 

Heating  by  means  of  hot  air  is  another  method. 
Open  shafts  ascend  from  the  central  heating 
apparatus,  and  as  the  intervening  air  is  warmed  it 
rises  into  the  room. 

Ventilation. — A  difficult  problem  of  ventilation  is 
to  maintain  an  adequate  change  of  air  without  creating 
a  draught.  So  many  elaborate  ventilators  have  been 
invented  that  it  would  fill  books  to  describe  them  all. 
Apart  from  the  usual  straight  up-and-down-window 
ventilation,  and  French-window  ventilation  which 
opens  like  a  door,  a  very  simple  method,  and  one 
which  is  effective,  is  to  have  fixed  on  to  the  top  and 
bottom  of  ordinary  fast  windows  little  ventilators 
which  open  inward  on  a  hinge  so  that  the  aperture 
faces  upwards.  The  top  ventilator  is  placed  near  the 
ceiling,  and  the  bottom  one  about  six  feet  from  the 
ground.  It  is  known  that  heat  rises,  so  the  warm, 
used  atmosphere  of  the  room  ascends  to  the  top 
opening;  and  the  new  cold  air  comes  in  below.  Any 
draught  from  the  force  of  the  incoming  air  is  deflected 
by  the  fact  that  the  ventilator  opens  upwards. 

Artificial  Lighting. — Electricity  is  perhaps  the  best 
known  form  of  artificial  lighting  for  library  purposes. 
It  is  said  to  be  less  expensive  than  gas.  Certainly,  it 
obviates  the  destructive  fumes  which  accompany  the 
latter.  By  reason  of  its  excellent  adjustability,  it  can 
easily  be  adapted  to  any  re-arrangement  of  the 
shelves,  and  when  necessary  can  be  shaded  without 
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trouble.    It  is  clean  and  cool,  and  does  not  leave  any 
disfiguring  mark  on  the  ceiling  above  it. 

The  bulbs  should  be  hung  just  above  the  level  of  the 
top  shelf  of  books,  yet  below  the  top  of  the  case,  so 
that  the  light  is  not  deflected  over  the  shelf-top,  but 
is  concentrated  on  the  space  below. 

Shelves  should  not  be  too  high  for  use  without 
ladders.  Seven  feet  has  been  suggested  as  the  standard 
height  for  shelves  in  a  public  library.  But  this  is 
rather  high  for  many  persons,  even  when  a  step  is 
provided. 


Shelf  Steps  for  high  shelves.     When  not  in  use  they  lie  vertically, 
flush  with  the  shelf-supports. 

No  fixed  rule  can  be  given  for  shelf-depth :  books 
differ  so  in  size.  But  if  the  shelves  are  fixed,  twelve 
inches  from  shelf  to  shelf  is  a  useful  height,  with  about 
nine  inches  depth  from  front  to  back.  If  it  is  possible 
to  have  them,  adjustable  shelves  are  to  be  recom- 
mended in  preference  to  fixed.  An  excellent  device  for 
rendering  shelves  adjustable  is  Tonk's  Shelf  Fitting. 
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The  patent  consists  of  long  perforated  metal  laths, 
which  are  fixed  into  uprights  grooved  for  the  purpose. 
The  shelves  are  supported  by  small  metal  fittings 
which  have  two  projecting  teeth  (one  at  each  end), 
that  catch  respectively  into  the  perforated  metal  lath 
and  the  underside  of  the  shelf.  The  main  drawback 
of  adjustable  shelving  is  that,  owing  to  its  being  loose 
instead  of  fixed,  there  is  a  certain  weakness  and  lack 
of  security. 


Rests  for  holding  books  in  a  vertical  position  on  the  shelves. 

An  error  which  is  sometimes  made  is  to  have  shelves 
which  are  too  long  from  end  to  end.  The  result  when 
books  are  put  on  them  is  that,  unless  they  are 
reinforced  by  steel  or  other  supports,  they  sag  in  the 
middle  and  are  in  danger  of  splitting.  Three  feet  is 
a  good,  and  usually  a  safe,  length.  Of  course,  any 
number  of  tiers,  from  left  to  right,  may  compose  a 
case. 

Glazed  cases  keep  the  books  more  or  less  dust-free ; 
but  it  has  been  found  that  a  confined  atmosphere  is 
inclined  to  engender  damp,  owing  to  some  chemical 
combination  which  takes  place.  This  objection  could 
be  overcome  by  opening  the  doors  occasionally  and 
taking  out  books  which  are  not  often  used,  so  that  the 
case  might  be  thoroughly  aired.  Glazed  bookcases 
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are,  however,  somewhat  inaccessible.  In  libraries 
which  are  open  to  public  use,  it  is  sometimes  the 
custom  to  employ  them  for  the  storage  of  very  valuable 
or  scarce  books  which  it  is  felt  desirable  to  specially 
protect  from  undue  handling  and  wear  and  tear. 

Shelf  Disposition. 

It  is  recommended  that  shelves  be  placed  so  that 
the  natural  light,  either  from  window  or  roof,  falls 
along  the  backs  of  the  books.  In  relation  to  wall- 
windows,  the  best  position  is  at  right-angles. 

A  plan,  which  is  adopted  more  generally  in 
Reference  than  in  Lending  Libraries,  is  to  have  the 
shelves  so  arranged  that  they  divide  the  room  into 
alcoves. 

The  shelves  are  run  at  right  angles  to  the  wall,  with 
a  window  in  between  each.  Double  shelves,  or  single 
shelves  back  to  back  are  generally  used.  The  alcoves 
form  a  little  semi-private  compartment ;  and  if  a  desk 
is  put  inside,  it  becomes  a  useful  student's  retreat. 

A  consideration  which  claims  important  notice  is 
supervision.  Many  systems  have  been  tried  with 
varying  success.  A  plan  which  can  be  recommended 
is  the  radiating  system,  in  which  the  shelves  widen  out 
from  an  imaginary  meeting  point  at  the  librarian's 
desk,  so  as  to  radiate  like  the  staves  of  a  fan.  In  this 
way  complete  supervision  of  the  room  is  obtained  from 
one  point,  except  in  regard  to  the  space  beyond  the  far 
end  of  each  case  equal  to  its  depth  from  front  to  back. 

An  illustration  is  given  on  the  next  page. 
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A  room  with  wall-cases  only  gives  complete  super- 
vision. 

The  difficulty  of  complete  supervision  from  one 
point  in  the  alcove  system  can  be  readily  understood. 

Double  or  single  shelves  may  be  used  at  discretion. 
But  shelves  which  run  parallel  to  and  facing  one 
another  should  have  sufficient  space  left  between  them 
to  allow  readers  standing  back  to  back  to  consult  both 
cases  at  the  same  time.  If  single  (that  is  to  say  one- 
sided) cases  are  used,  the  requisite  space  is,  of  course, 
halved. 

Classification  of  Shelf  Book  Arrangement. 

The  arrangement  of  the  books  on  the  shelves  should 
follow  the  order  of  the  bibliographical  classification 
scheme  which  is  employed  in  the  library.  If  the  books 
are  tagged  with  the  class  numbers,  as  suggested  in 
the  section  on  circulation,  it  is  a  comparatively  easy 
matter  to  put  them  in  order. 

When  it  happens  that  owing  to  its  size  or  shape  a 
book  cannot  be  put  in  its  proper  sequence,  another 
place  must  be  found  for  it.  Its  absence  can  be  marked 
by  the  use  of  a  dummy  block  or  guide  card,  giving 
title  and  other  particulars,  and  indicating  wrhere  the 
book  has  been  transferred  to  and  why. 

In  some  libraries,  a  parallel  "  oversize  "  collection 
is  made  on  shelves  adapted  to  the  purpose;  and  all 
volumes  which  are  too  large  for  the  ordinary  shelves 
are  relegated  to  it.  The  same  principle  of  special 
shelving  can  be  applied  to  any  collection  of  books 
which  it  is  desired  to  separate  from  the  ordinary 
sequence.  The  omission  in  the  ordinary  order  on  the 
shelves  should  be  indicated. 
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ARRANGED 
ALPHABETICALLY 

BY 
AUTHORS 


Illustration  of  shelf  arrangement,  with  relative  portion 
of  shelf  catalogue  placed  conveniently  near. 
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Guides. — Readers  may  be  helped  by  means  of 
shelf-guides.  A  large  notice  hung  at  the  top  of  each 
tier  displaying  a  broad  intimation  as  to  its  contents  is 
useful : — 


SPAIN  : 

Political  History; 
and  Description. 


A  distinctive  colour  relative  to  a  particular  class, 
marked  by  a  dot,  star,  band  or  other  mark  on  the  back 
of  a  book,  is  a  quick  and  easy  guide  which  is  some- 
times helpful.  Such  a  mark  would  be  of  as  great,  and 
probably  greater,  value  to  the  librarian  who  puts  the 
books  away  as  to  the  borrower. 


B 


Moveable  Guides  to  the  contents  of  the  shelves. 
A  is  kept  in  position  by  the  weight  of  the  books  above  it. 
B,  as  illustrated,    is  slipped  into  a  groove  which  is  fitted  to  the 
shelf  under  the  books. 
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Occasional  chairs  and  tables  for  the  use  of  borrowers 
add  to  the  comfort  of  a  library  where  space  permits. 
A  very  pretty  idea,  which  is  in  use  in  a  well-known 
Public  Children's  Library,  is  a  low  window-seat.  The 
effect  is  both  picturesque  and  comfortable. 


SECTION  9. 
AIDS  TO  READERS. 

BOOK-LISTS. — Lists  of  books  bearing  on  special 
Subjects,  or  written  by  particular  authors,  or  other- 
wise specially  selected,  form  a  useful  supplement  to  a 
library  catalogue. 

A  keen  librarian  will  make  himself  au  fait  with 
events  of  current  interest  so  as  to  bring  into  pro- 
minence his  library's  resources.  This  serves  a  double 
purpose :  it  facilitates  study  and  acts  as  an  advertise- 
ment. If  a  catalogue  is  thoroughly  up-to-date,  it 
should  only  be  necessary  to  make  excerpts  from  its 
entries  in  order  to  compile  full  relative  book-lists. 

When  a  lecture  has  been  given,  or  a  play  presented, 
or  when  special  courses  of  study  are  being  promoted, 
borrowers  find  it  a  great  convenience  to  have  already 
compiled  for  them  lists  by  the  help  of  which  they  can 
select  supplementary  reading.  Lists  of  new  books  are 
welcomed.  Anniversaries  of  historical  events  and  of 
the  births  and  deaths  of  prominent  people,  and  current 
politics  and  local  celebrations,  also,  provide  suitable 
material.  These  are  merely  suggestions. 

LECTURES  AND  STORY  HOURS.— It  is 
often  debated  whether  lectures  and  story  hours  can  be 
said  to  be  part  of  library  work  proper.  But  whether 
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or  no,  they  can  at  least  be  regarded  as  eligible 
auxiliaries.  The  idea  of  lectures  on  miscellaneous 
subjects  is  well  established.  Story  hours  are  a  newer 
invention  or  rather  importation,  for  I  believe  they  are 
claimed  to  be  an  American  idea.  It  is  the  custom  in 
many  American  and  some  British  libraries,  for  the 
librarian  or  other  person  to  devote,  say,  an  hour  or 
less  to  the  telling  of  Stories.  The  audience  are  then 
encouraged  to  follow  up  the  outlines  they  have  heard, 
by  reading.  Sometimes  the  stories  are  gathered  from 
literary  sources,  such  as  famous  novels,  sometimes 
from  history ;  and  there  is  no  reason  why  the  idea 
should  be  confined  to  any  particular  form  of  subject. 
Illustrative  lantern  slides  and  practical  experiments 
and  demonstrations  usually  add  an  attraction. 


SECTION  10. 
RURAL  LIBRARIES. 

This  is  not  an  historical  or  statistical  summary :  it 
is  a  practical  discussion. 

No  fundamental  difference  exists  between  rural  and 
other  general  libraries,  just  as  no  fundamental 
difference  exists  between  school  and  club  and  other 
general  libraries.  Their  objects  are  the  same,  and  the 
principles  which  may  have  been  adopted  in  building 
up  the  one  may  apply  equally  to  the  other.  The  ques- 
tion of  a  supply  of  literature  particularly  relative  to 
country  pursuits  and  occupations  arises  only  when  it 
is  a  specialised  library  which  is  required ;  and  such 
cases  are  not  now  under  consideration. 

The  peculiar  problems  which  distinguish  rural 
general  libraries  from  those  differently  situated  relate 
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rather  to  supply,  carriage,  and  co-operation  or 
co-ordinated  control — in  other  words,  to  administra- 
tive organisation. 

I  am  assuming  that  the  various  points  of  service  are 
to  be  collected  under  one  administration.  Where  such 
is  not  the  case,  no  special  problem  occurs. 

GENERAL  ORGANISATION. 

Two  outstanding  facts  demand  consideration  in 
organising  a  rural  libraries'  service: — (i)  Not  one,  but 
several  depots  or  service  points  must  be  served ;  and 
(2)  premises  satisfactorily  equipped  for  library  pur- 
poses are  not  always  available — such,  at  least,  is  the 
frequent  position  at  present. 

From  these  two  features,  which  are  common,  though 
not  peculiar  to  rural  districts,  spring  most  of  their 
distinguishing  difficulties,  and  from  them,  therefore, 
the  corresponding  provisions. 

Arising  from  the  requirement  of  a  collective  service 
covering  scattered  points  is  the  question  of  method  of 
supply. 

TYPES  OF  RURAL  LIBRARIES  AND 
METHODS  OF  SUPPLY. 

The  following  paragraphs  contain  very  brief 
descriptions  of  various  types  of  libraries  which  are 
suitable  for  the  circulation  of  reading  in  rural  districts. 
It  is  assumed  that  there  is  a  Central  Depot  unifying 
the  system. 

i.  Branch  buildings,  housing 

(a)  Permanent  collections;  or 

(b)  Itinerant  collections  on  periodic  loan  ;  or 

(c)  Part  permanent  and  part  loaned  collections. 

In  every  case,  a  catalogue  relative  to  stock  should  be 
provided.  This  should  include  entries  relating  to 
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books  obtainable  upon  application  from  other  depots 
(if  any).  Mechanical  methods  of  distinguishing  the 
catalogue  entries  relative  to  permanent  and  temporary 
stocks,  respectively,  are  dealt  with  in  another  para- 
graph. (See  "  Practical  details.")  A  register  of 
borrowers  is  desirable  if  readers'  tickets  are  not  avail- 
able at  other  branches.  (See  also  the  remarks  on 
Technical  and  Clerical  Work). 

2.  Travelling  libraries,  consisting  of 

(a)  Boxes  or  baskets,  etc.,  of  books  which  are 
delivered  into  the  hands  of  a  distributing 
agent,   on  temporary  loan.       Provided  that 
depositories  for  the  boxes  can  be  found,  no 
special  library  buildings  are  necessary.  They 
can  be  delivered  into  the  hands  of  persons 
who   will    undertake   to   distribute   and    re- 
collect   the    contents.      Each    consignment 
should  be  accompanied  by  a  catalogue  of  the 
books  included,  with  supplementary  entries 
showing  what  additional  works  (if  any)  are 
available  on  application.    A  detailed  receipt 
should  be  required  of  the  receiving  agent. 

(b)  Travelling     conveyances,      whence     direct 
issues  can  be  made  to  individual  borrowers 
by      the      librarians-in-charge.       Wagons, 
specially    fitted    with    shelves   and    issuing- 
apparatus,    and   equipped   with   a   stock   of 
books,    readers1   tickets,    application   forms, 
and  a  catalogue  showing  present  and  other- 
wise available  stock  (if  any) — form  a  compact 
and  portable  type  of  library  which  is  very 
suitable     for     scattered     country     districts, 
especially  where  neither  building  nor  box- 
depository  facilities  exist. 
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CHOICE  OF  TYPE  OF  LIBRARY. 

Shall  branch  buildings  be  secured,  or  shall  travel- 
ling libraries  be  established?  And,  if  branch 
buildings,  shall  the  stocks  consist  of  permanent  and 
cumulative  collections,  as  I(a),  or  loaned  collections,  as 
I(b),  etc?  The  answers  will  be  influenced  by  con- 
siderations of  storage,  finance,  and  staff.  Where  no 
suitable  building  is  procurable,  l}he  answer  solves 
itself  in  favour  of  itinerant  distribution ;  but  where 
accommodation  is  available,  finance  and  staff  become 
deciding  factors. 

Cost. — A  collection  of  books  which  is  always  on  the 
spot  possibly  results  in  a  quicker  service  to  its 
borrowers.  But  to  add  three  copies  of  a  book  to  three 
respective  collections  is  more  expensive  than  to  circu- 
late one  copy  round  the  three  points.  Moreover,  the 
expense  is  cumulative,  involving  a  multiplication  of 
initial  preparation  and  subsequent  repairs.  On  the 
other  hand,  a  certain  amount  of  duplication  is  neces- 
sary in  a  travelling  library  also,  and  this  duplication 
partly  increases  in  ratio  as  the  provision  of  permanent 
collections  diminishes.  In  addition,  the  perpetual 
expense  of  conveyance  has  to  be  met. 

Possibly,  the  satisfactory  solution  is  a  compromise 
providing  for  the  establishment  of  permanent  collec- 
tions of  those  books  which  are  in  constant  demand, 
supplemented  by  an  itinerant  supply  of  other  works. 

Staff. — The  establishment  of  branch  buildings 
involves  the  appointment  of  at  least  one  librarian  to 
serve  each  point,  if  only  during  the  hours  when  the 
public  are  admitted.  Possibly,  part-time  librarians 
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and  persons  with  no  technical  knowledge  beyond  that 
required  for  the  issuing,  discharging,  re-arranging  of 
the  books,  and  compiling  of  current  records  and 
statistics  would  be  suitable  in  certain  instances.  But 
in  this  connection  consider  the  question  of  the  cen- 
tralisation of  the  technical  work,  which  is  dealt  with 
below. 

Travelling  libraries  would  only  require  librarians 
attached  to  the  itinerant  stock ;  and  would  not  involve 
the  permanent  placing  of  a  librarian  at  each  point 
served.  A  partial  and  minor  exception  to  this  is  the 
box  distributing-agent;  but  his  duties  as  a  librarian 
could  be  so  minimised  as  to  become  almost  nominal. 

No  rule-of-thumb  advice  can  be  given  as  to  the 
amount  or  proportion  of  staff  required,  as  there  are  so 
many  modifying  influences  in  each  case. 

TECHNICAL  AND  CLERICAL  WORK. 

SHALL    IT   BE   CENTRALISED? 

In  other  words,  shall  the  selection,  ordering, 
stocking,  classification,  cataloguing,  labelling,  stamp- 
ing, repairing,  despatch  for  binding  and  withdrawing, 
etc.,  etc.,  of  the  books  circulating  round  a  rural 
libraries'  system  be  performed  at  one  point  of  distri- 
buted to  each  depot  ? 

Whichever  method  is  chosen,  it  is  important  to 
emphasise  the  necessity  of  keeping  duplicate  records 
at  the  various  points  of  the  service  to  which  they  refer 
and  which  are  not  chosen  as  the  location  of  the  original 
records.  If  this  be  satisfactorily  carried  out,  the  ques- 
tion of  centralisation  becomes  practically  unimportant. 
In  proportion  as  duplicating  is  neglected,  so  does  the 
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importance  of  the  question  of  the  location  of  the 
technical  and  clerical  work  grow.  But  the  duplication 
must  be  accurate. 

Apart  from  the  question  of  the  duplication  of 
records,  etc.,  that  which  is  most  vitally  affected  by  a 
decision  as  to  the  centralisation  or  decentralisation  of 
the  technical  and  clerical  work,  is  the  problem  of  staff ; 
and  it  should  be  well  borne  in  mind  in  considering 
the  recommendations  which  follow. 

The  Central  Library  in  a  Rural  Scheme  is  really  a 
clearing  house  for  the  whole  system.  It  may  or  may 
not  itself  include  a  lending  department. 

Centralisation  of  the  technical  and  clerical  work 
seems  to  be  the  most  obviously  suitable  method  in  the 
case  of 

1.  Travelling  libraries,  where  to  file  data  at  each 

point  would  result  in  a  rapid  succession  of 
obsolete  records,  even  if  such  recording  were 
practically  possible  en  route; 

2.  Branch  libraries  where  a  portion  of  the  stock  is 

(even  temporarily)  transferable. — Exception 
might  be  made  for  labelling,  stamping,  minor 
repairs,  and  correspondence.  The  registration 
of  borrowers,  and  the  issue  of  readers'  tickets 
might  also  be  decentralised  unless  the  system 
forbade  a  reader  to  hold  concurrently  tickets 
belonging  to  more  than  one  library  within  the 
system,  or,  on  the  other  hand,  permitted  the 
free  transferable  use  of  a  ticket  or  limited 
number  of  tickets,  throughout  the  System. 

With  regard  to  the  rest  of  the  technical  work,  it  will 
!><•  seen  that  if  a  portion  of  a  book  collection  is  on  tem- 
porary loan  to  the  Branch  from  a  feeding  repository, 
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or  is  liable  to  be  loaned  by  that  Branch  to  another 
depot,  there  is  no  point  in  compiling  particulars  and 
adding  them  permanently  to  the  Branch  records.  It 
will  be  observed  that  these  remarks  are  confined  in 
their  application  to  the  transferable  portion  of  a 
Branch's  stock. 

In  the  case  of  the  technical  work  relative  to  stocks, 
etc.,  permanently  located  at  a  particular  Branch,  cen- 
tralisation or  decentralisation  are  equally  recom- 
mended, always  provided  that  building  facilities  and 
staff  permit  the  latter. 

The  following  summary  is  commended  to  the 
student's  consideration : — 

ALL  INTERCHANGEABLE  MATTERS  SHOULD  BE  CEN- 
TRALISED AND  THE  NECESSARY  DUPLICATES  MADE  FOR 

USE  AT  THE  DEPOTS  CONCERNED.  "The  necessary 
duplicates  "  may  be  interpreted  to  include  Stock 
record,  Binding  record,  Withdrawn  record,  catalogue, 
correspondence ;  and  registration  of  borrowers  unless 
the  system  provides  for  the  free  inter-use  of  tickets 
throughout  the  rural  area.  ALL  NON-INTERCHANGEABLE 

MATTER  SHOULD  BE  DECENTRALISED  AND  DUPLICATED 
FOR  CENTRAL  USE. 

PRACTICAL  DETAILS. 

Classification. — It  is  recommended  that  one  and  the 
same  system  of  classification  should  be  applied  to  all 
the  books  comprising  a  transferable  collection.  Only 
in  the  case  of  permanent  and  non-interchangeable 
sections  of  a  total  collection  is  a  different  classification 
permissible. 

Cataloguing. — A  uniform  system  of  cataloguing 
should  be  adopted.  Exception  might  be  made  in  the 
case  of  the  catalogue  of  a  Branch  library  which  con- 
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tained  only  a  permanent  and  non-interchangeable 
stock.  But  even  in  this  case,  it  would  be  necessary 
that  the  duplicate  catalogue  for  use  at  the  Central 
Clearing  Depot  or  Repository  should  be  brought  into 
line  with  the  rest.  Mechanical  distinction  between  the 
sheaf  or  card  page-per-entry  catalogue  entries  relative 
to  the  different  depots,  and  between  those  referring  to 
permanent  or  transferable  stock,  can  be  achieved  by 
allocating  to  each  kind  a  distinctive  colour  for  the 
background  of  the  entry.  This  is  a  most  effective 
sorting  aid,  and  it  prevents  confusion  either  at  the 
respective  depots  or  in  the  collective  Central  catalogue. 
A  small  distinguishing  letter  or  other  symbol  could  be 
added  on  an  unoccupied  corner  of  each  card. 


Page-per-Entry. 

CARD  OR  SHEAF  CATALOGUE. 


A 


Wood,  Mrs.  Henry, 

Shadow  of  Ashlydyat. 
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B 


Wood,  Mrs.  Henry, 

Shadow  of  Ashlydyat. 


The  same  colours  can  be  used  for  the  backgrounds 
of  the  pages  of  printed  or  other  sheet  catalogues,  but 
only  when  all  the  entries  on  a  page  are  of  one  kind. 
Otherwise,  only  the  corresponding  letter  or  symbol 
can  be  employed,  and  the  colour  scheme  must  be 
omitted : — 

PRINTED  AND  OTHER  SHEET 
CATALOGUES. 


White 
background 
(i.e.,  no 
distinctive 
colour). 


Snape.     Fishing  A 

Thorn.    Rowing  A 

Wood.     Hunting          A 
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OR 


Orange 
background. 


Snape.     Fishing  B 

Thorn.     Rowing  B 

Wood.     Hunting          B 


But 


White 
background 
(i.e.,  no 
distinctive 
colour). 


Snape.     Fishing.  B 

Thorn.    Rowing.  C 

Wood.    Hunting          A 


Labels  and  Covers. — The  colour-distinction  scheme 
may  be  extended  to  date-labels  and  issue  tabs,  and 
may  appear  on  the  backs  of  the  various  books,  in  the 
form  of  the  letter  or  other  symbol  previously  chosen 
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for  cataloguing  purposes.  The  usefulness  of  this 
outside  distinction  will  be  obvious,  for  example,  in 
the  case  of  a  Branch  Collection  comprised  of  a  mixed 
stock  of  permanent  and  itinerant  volumes. 


COVER  DISTINCTION. 


Hunting 


Wood. 


B 


Fishing, 


Snape. 


Rowing, 


Tfiorn. 


Correspondence.— Two  copies  of  outgoing  corre- 
spondence relative  to  Branch  work  should  be  kept- 
one  for  Branch  use,  and  the  other  for  use  at  the  Central 
Clearing  Repository.  The  original  copy  of  an 
incoming  letter  should  be  kept  at  the  place  from  which 
the  answer  is  sent,  and  a  duplicate  suppHed  to  the 
Branch  or  vice  versa.  Of  course,  discretion  will  be 
used  in  this  matter  of  duplicating,  which  can  easily  be 
overdone. 
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Correspondence  should  be  filed,  and  the  files  supple- 
mented by  an  index.  Vertical  filing  is  very  popular ; 
but  flat  filing  is  quite  satisfactory  if  the  files  are  easily 
accessible  and  not  awkwardly  piled  one  on  top  of  the 
other.  Whether  the  filing  be  arranged  by  subject,  or 
alphabetically  according  to  the  names  of  the  corre- 
spondents, does  not  matter  much  so  long  as  a  com- 
plementary index  is  provided.  That  is  to  say,  alpha- 
betical-filing requires  a  subject  index;  subject-filing 
requires  an  alphabetical  index.  Chronological  order 
is  recommended  for  the  accumulation  of  correspon- 
dence within  the  files. 

Transferability  of  Readers'  Tickets. — The  free 
inter-use  of  tickets  between  the  depots  is  recom- 
mended. 

Interchange  of  Books. — Provision  for  the  borrow- 
ing of  a  book  from  one  depot  and  its  return  to  another 
is  often  a  convenience  to  a  reader.  This  can  easily  be 
systematised.  All  that  is  required  is  a  notification  of 
the  return  of  the  book  from  the  Receiving  Depot  to 
the  issuing  Depot,  together  with  a  further  nole  as  to 
which  other  book  (if  any)  has  been  taken  by  the  reader ; 
and  the  charging-tab  of  the  second  book  should  be  put 
on  one  side  or  stuck  in  a  temporary  ticket.  The  notifi- 
cation should  be  returned  to  the  Receiving  Depot  with 
the  reader's  ticket  and  the  book-tab ;  and  the  book  then 
discharged  and  either  re-issued  from  the  Receiving 
Depot  or  returned  to  the  Issuing  Depot.  This  latter 
point  will  depend  upon  the  system  in  force.  The  tab 
of  the  second  book  is  then  inserted  in  the  reader's 
ticket,  and  the  transaction  is  complete, 
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BRANCH  INTERCHANGE  FORM. 

MIDDLESHIRE  RURAL  LIBRARIES. 
To  .  From  . 


Book 
returned 

Date  on 

label 

Reader's 
name 

Book 
taken 

Date  on 
label 

37345 

19  Nov. 

T.  Smith 

14761 

27  Nov. 

17371 

19  Nov. 

J.  Evans 

47135 

27  Nov. 

REFERENCE  LIBRARIES  AND  READING 
ROOMS. 

Reference  Libraries  and  Reading  and  News  Rooms 
have  not  received  separate  attention  in  the  preceding 
paragraphs;  but  there  are  no  special  details  to  be 
remarked  upon  in  connection  with  them.  The 
organisation  which  provides  for  the  establishment  of 
lending  library  buildings  may  be  adapted  to  include 
Reference  Libraries  and  Reading  Rooms  as  well. 
The  only  special  considerations  are  the  obvious  ones 
of  additional  cost  and  staff. 


go       SCHOOL  AND  CLUB  LIBRARIES 


Slopes  convenient  for  displaying  Newspapers  in  Reading  Rooms, 
Note  the  suggested  measurements. 


Statistical  and  historical  linformation  relating  to 
British  Rural  Libraries  will  be  found  in 

Carnegie  United  Kingdom  Trust.  3rd  Annual 
Report  (for  the  year  ending  31  st  December,  1916). 
1917. 

Farr,  Henry.    Libraries  in  the  rural  districts.    1919. 

(Library  Assistants'  Association,  series  No.  2). 
Ministry  of  Reconstruction.    3rd  interim  report  of 

the    adult    education    committee:    libraries    ancj 
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